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The School in Jerusalem (from the northwest). 


In the foreground (to the right) are the three buildings of the School 
(with chimneys). The front gate to the property opens (at the lower right) 
on Saladin Road. In the background is the Mount of Olives, with the 
Russian Tower. Behind the School rises the polygonal tower of the 
Palestine Museum.—Courtesy of Mr. G. Eric Matson. 
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JABESH-GILEAD 
NELSON GLUECK 


The rescue by Saul’s army of the inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead from 
the atrocities which Nahash the Ammonite proposed to inflict upon 
them; * the subsequent hesed which they showed their benefactor when 
they made an all-night march to Beth-shan to remove from its city-wall 
the bodies of Saul and his sons impaled there by the Philistines, and to 
bring them back for incineration and honorable burial of their bones; ’ 
the friendly message sent to the people of Jabesh-Gilead by David, 
promising to hold them in good memory for this act of firm faithfulness 
to Saul; * the cruel punishment that had once been meted out to the 
inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead for failing to send a contingent to the great 
draft army assembled against the tribe of Benjamin *—these fitful his- 
torical references have made students wonder for a long time where 
Jabesh-Gilead was located. 

It has generally been sought, and undoubtedly with reason, some- 
where along the Wadi Yabis (in which is properly found the modern 
adaptation of the ancient name) situated in northern Gilead.’ Oliphan 
claiming to follow Merrill, would identify Jabesh-Gilead with the site of 
Miryamin in the broken and wooded hill-country on the north side of 


1T Sam. 11: 1-13. * TI Sam. 2: 5-6. 

2T Sam. 31: 10-13; I Chron. 10: 11-12. * Judges 21: 8-14. 

5 Annual XVIII-XIX, p. 153; Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, pp. 325, 440; Albright 
Annual, VI, pp. 40-41; El-Amarna Tablets, ed. Knudtzon, 256: 28, p. 817, mention 
Yabisi, which Albright and others agree may be identified with Jabesh-Gilead [but 
see below in current number.—W. F. A.]. 

* Oliphant, The Land of Gilead, p. 174. 
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the Wadi Yabis, and situated about three and a half kilometers south- 
east of Tabaqat Fahil (Pella).? Actually, Merrill* would seem to 
identify it with Khirbet Maqlib immediately overlooking from the north 
the Wadi Yabis crossing; * while Robinson,’® followed among others by 
Steuernagel '* and recently by Abel,* would identify Jabesh-Gilead with 
ed-Deir, west-southwest of Kh. Magqlib, and overlooking the Wadi 
Yabis from the south. All these identifications have been strongly in- 
fluenced by the statement of Eusebius," that it was situated six (Roman) 
miles from Pella on the road to Gerasa. Otherwise, there is no archaeo- 
logical basis for identification with these sites other than their closeness 
to the Wadi Yabis. 

I have a suggestion to make, which must remain tentative until I have 
had an opportunity to examine the entire length of the Wadi Yabis. I 
have now examined it from Kerkemeh westward. Kerkemeh is about a 
kilometer and a half south of the Wadi Yabis, and about five kilometers 
east of the Jordan. The site of a small village today, it is located on a 
knoll in a small upland plain, out of sight of the Ghor of the Jordan. 
Numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found 
there, but nothing earlier. The Wadi Yabis to the north of it forms a 
steep gorge, with a perennial stream flowing along the bottom of it. To 
the west and north of the upland bench of the fields of Kerkemeh, begins 
a steep descent towards the Jordan Valley. From Kerkemeh to the point 
where the hills fall abruptly away and the sides of the Wadi Yabis widen 
and merge with the eastern edge of the Jordan Valley, takes a steady 
hour’s ride on horseback, following a narrow path which does not go the 
way a crow flies. It is not until one has almost completed the descent 
and has come out into the widening part of the mouth of the Wadi Yabis, 
that it is possible to see much of the Jordan Valley. The Jordan Valley 
is quite broad at this point, it being some four kilometers from the 
beginning of the eastern foothills to the Jordan itself. As one emerges 
from the Wadi Yabis, a large sweep of the breadth and length of the 
Jordan Valley presents itself. To the northwest in the distance, the im- 
posing hump of Mount Tabor is clearly visible. And somewhat nearer, 
also to the northwest, it is possible to see the large village of Beisan, 
and next to it the truncated cone of ancient Beth-shan, called Tell 
el-Husn. To the west-northwest, in the middle of the rich valley, lie the 
ruins of the Roman-to-mediaeval-Arabic site of Sherhabil, and to the 
south the continuing stretch of the rich Valley dotted with ancient sites. 

It is just near the point where the Wadi Yabis emerges from its steep 


sides near the eastern edge of the a ee is situated, on top 
of a small rise, the ancient site calleq-1 seaberel). It is separated from 
the rising foothills by a small plain to thé C&st-of it, and is on the north 
side of the stream of the Wadi Yabis. Sherhabil is about two kilometers 


? Albright, Annual, VI, p. 39. 8 Merrill, p. 440. 

® Albright, Annual, VI, p. 41, n. 86, is inclined to place Jabesh-Gilead at “ el- 
Maqlfib or at the ruins on the southern side of the wédi.” 

1° Biblical Researches, III, p. 319. 

1 Der ‘Adschlun, ZDPV 48, p. A 156. 

2 Géographie de la Palestine, II, p. 352. 

*® Onomasticon, ed. Klostermann, Leipzig 1904, p. 32, 5. 
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to the west-northwest, on the south side of the Wadi Yabis. Althoug: 
on a modest knoll located on a gentle rise, Meqbereh commands t! 
entire sweep of the valley on either side of the Wadi Yabis, which mu 
now be thought of as a small stream coursing its way westward to t! 
Jordan, but not before numerous threads of its waters have been dray 
into a maze of irrigation canals, enriching productive lands. It is this 
site of Meqbereh which I would identify with Jabesh-Gilead. 

Megbereh is on the eastern side of one of the richest sections of th 
exceedingly fertile north half of the east side of the Jordan Valley, which 
in turn, by and large, is the richest part of all Transjordan and Palestin 
Accompanied by Rashid Hamid of the Transjordan Department of 
Antiquities, whose services were kindly loaned to me by Mr. Lankester 
Harding, Curator of the Transjordan Department of Antiquities, a1 
accompanied also by one Daif-Allah, we rode horseback, from Dec. 
to Dec. 20, 1942, from Jisr el-Mejamit to Damiyeh, examining some 6: 
sites en route. The continuation of our archaeological explorations in 
Transjordan is under the auspices of the American Schools of Orient 
Research and the Smithsonian Institution, which has made a generous 
grant for that purpose. The results were even richer than hoped fo: 
Many of these ancient sites have apparently never before been visited 
by a Western scholar nor put on any maps. There is almost more ancien! 
pottery on the least of these sites, dating variously from mediaeval Arabic 
back to Early Bronze and Chalcolithic times, than there is moder 
pottery in the whole Jordan Valley today. This area is watered by a 
whole series of streams, whose waters are used to irrigate only a part 
of the potentially cultivable lands, which in ancient times were far mor 
intensively occupied and farmed than they are today. It is interesting 
to note that one of the richest Arabs of Palestine, with an understanding 
eye for excellent land, Mohammed Zeinati of Beisan, has purchased som¢ 
ten thousand dunams of irrigated or irrigable land on both sides of th 
Wadi Yabis where it flows through the Jordan Valley to the Jordan. And 
it is, in particular, this very stretch of land that is dominated by; 
Megqbereh — Jabesh-Gilead. 

The stories of the army of Saul saving the people of Jabesh-Gilead, and 
of their subsequent night march to Beth-shan to retrieve the bodies o! 
Saul and his two sons and bring them back to Jabesh-Gilead demand:- 


a) that Jabesh-Gilead be within a reasonable distance of Beth-sha1 

b) that it have close enough connections with Beisén to know on th 
day or almost on the day the events that had transpired there or in tl! 
vicinity; 

c) that it be a fairly important place situated in an open area whe! 
rather large armed forces could disperse themselves; 

d) that it be near enough to Bezek in Palestine, so that an arm 
descending from Bezek could in a single night by a forced march reac 
Jabesh-Gilead in the early watch of the morning, and there surprise th 
besieging Ammonites; 

e) that the right kind of pottery be found on the site; 

f) and that it be situated by or very near the Wadi Ya4bis. 
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The site of Meqbereh meets all these requirements: — 


.1) It is about 15 kilometers southeast of Beisan, so that in a single 
ht the men of Jabesh-Gilead could have marched there, recovered the 
dies of Saul and his sons, and returned to Jabesh-Gilead. 

») It is in sight of Beisan, which must have been much more of a 
enter for the entire northern half of the Jordan Valley in ancient times 
han it is today. Wherever we stopped along the east side of the north 
mart of the Jordan Valley, we heard the news of the day that travelers 

iyed from Beisan. Members of the encampments we visited were 

‘equently going on trips to Beisén. I never lacked for people en route 

ere to mail my letters. It may be taken for certain that a few hours 

er the bodies of Saul and his sons had been placed on the city-wall 
ancient Beth-shan, every village in the north half of the Jordan Valley 
cnew about it. 

c) A whole host could easily manoeuvre in the plain around Meqbereh. 

d) An army, in a night, could march from Bezek (if indeed it is to be 
identified with Khirbet Ibziq, as is generally maintained **), on the 
eastern edge of the Palestinian hills, overlooking the Jordan Valley, and 
approximately opposite the site of Meqbereh, descend to and cross the 
Jordan Valley, reach the outskirts of Jabesh-Gilead, and deploy for 
surprise attack well before the “ morning watch.” 

This night march from Bezek, reaching Jabesh-Gilead before the 
“watch of the morning,” would not have been possible if it had been 
necessary, after descending to and crossing the entire width of the Valley, 
to climb the steep ascent into the rough, broken hill country east of it, 
and arrive at such locations as ed-Deir or Khirbet Maqlib or Miryamin 
on or near the upper reaches of the Wadi Yabis. Furthermore, the possi- 
bility of attacking by surprise would have been very remote. I regard 
these places as unsuitable for the site of Jabesh-Gilead, even if later 
investigation, particularly at ed-Deir and Khirbet Maqlib, should reveal 
the presence of Iron-Age pottery on them. By the same token, it can 
be said that none of these sites is in the orbit of Beisan; that news from 
Beisan could not as rapidly penetrate to them as to Meqbereh; and that 
it is improbable that in one night a march could be made from ed-Deir 

or Khirbet Maqlib to Beisén and back, up and down the rough hill 
country, carrying three bodies. 

e) The right kind of pottery was found on the site of Meqbereh. 
Despite the fact that much of the low rise which represents the visible 
part of the ancient site proper has been ploughed over for hundreds of 
years, a considerable number of sherds was found, extending from Early 
Bronze to Early Iron (especially to the first phase of Iron), and also 
some Byzantine, which, however, may well come from a near-by By- 
zantine site. 

f) Meqbereh is immediately north of the Wadi Yabis, and there are 
no other sites in the vicinity which could compete with it in suitability 
for equation with Jabesh-Gilead. 

The site of Meqbereh is some 614 kilometers south-southwest of Pella 


‘Smith, G. A., The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, ed. 25, p. 335; Abel, 


p. 285. 
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(Tabagat Fahil), but it is hardly on a direct road from Pella to Geras: 
as described by Eusebius and Jerome. The statement of Evsebius, i 
itself rather vague, would have value only if it agreed with all the various 
factors listed above. It is quite possible, that by his time all memo: 
of the location of Jabesh-Gilead had disappeared, and that his fixing 
of the site was as arbitrary as that of recent investigators, who, like him, 
have not based themselves on archaeological materials. In general, 
may be said that archaeological identifications made in the Onomasticon 
or in the Talmud, or in comparable sources, are valuable, but should | 
used only as a last resort, not as primary evidence. Certainly in this 
particular instance, where the statement of Eusebius does not suppo 
the evidence contained in the pertinent biblical statements, there can | 
no question of the primacy of the biblical evidence, especially when, as 
in this case, it can be supported by concrete archaeological materials, 
whose testimony is indubitable. 

Some stone foundations, flush with the surface, are visible on the t« 
of Megqbereh. It is, however, impossible without proper excavation to 
attempt to determine to which particular period they are to be assigned 
Most of the settled sites in ancient times in the Jordan Valley, as in 
modern times there, employed mud-brick construction. This was wu 
doubtedly true also of construction at Meqbereh. With the exceptio 
of a limited number of prominent tells in the part of the Jordan Valley 
we have explored, in which will be found a number of levels of occu 
pation, such as Tell Deir ‘Alla, for instance, where we found Middk 
Bronze, Late-Bronze, and Early-Iron sherds, most of the ancient sites 
are in the nature of low rises, which are hard to distinguish from th: 
surrounding countryside. One of them, for instance, near the confluenc: 
of the Nahr Zergé and the Jordan, called Khirbet Umm Hamad, is a 
tremendous site some two kilometers long. There is hardly any rise at 
all to mark the site. Were it not for great quantities of pottery on th: 
surface, it would be almost impossible to realize that an ancient site. 
a very large one, had ever existed there. The sherds on this site extend 
from the end of Chalcolithic through Early Bronze I to Early Bronze I! 
It was not again reoccupied till the Early Iron Age. Half a kilometer 
to the west of it is another large site, on a low rise, which was occupied 
during Middle Bronze I. It has the same name. I shall deal with these 
sites and some of the other sites in the north half of the east side of th 
Jordan Valley in a subsequent article in the BULLETIN on “ The Jordan 
Valley.” 

Helpful in locating ancient sites in the Jordan Valley was finding out 
where the more-or-less modern graveyards are situated. With con- 
siderable perspicacity, the modern Arabs pick out the ancient sites to 
bury their dead on, and to sink their grain-pits in, the latter because 
these low rises apparently absorb less moisture than the surrounding 
plains. It is appropriate, though not significant, that the site where the 
men of Jabesh-Gilead in all probability buried the remains of Saul and 
his sons should today be called Megqbereh, that is, “a burial place.” Th 
Bible tells us that “they buried (wayigb*rt) their bones under th 
tamarisk tree in Jabesh.” 


46T Sam. 31: 13. 
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TWO LITTLE UNDERSTOOD AMARNA LETTERS FROM THE 
MIDDLE JORDAN VALLEY 


W. F. Avsricut 


By an interesting coincidence I was at work on this article when I 
received Glueck’s article on “ Jabesh-Gilead.” The results of his archaeo- 
logical survey of the eastern Jordan Valley from south of the Sea of 
Galilee to the Jabbok River will be of exceptional topographical interest, 
since (as he correctly states) this region has remained relatively unknown 
to archaeologists. I have never examined the region between the Wadi 
Yabis and the Wadi Rajib, north of the Zerga.1 Pere Abel once under- 
took a valuable reconnaissance of this region, but without utilizing the 
ceramic index to chronology.? Such problems as the exact location of 
Zaphon will doubtless be cleared up or advanced toward solution by 
Glueck’s survey. Again there is the fullest agreement between surface 
archaeology and documentary sources, since the latter also prove that 
there was an important series of towns in this district during Late Bronze 
and Iron I. 

In previous articles in the Butietin I have emphasized the fact that 
much more can now be done with the cuneiform tablets written in 
Palestine during the Late Bronze Age, nearly all during the fourteenth 
century. Thanks to new material from Bogazkéy, Nuzu and other con- 
temporary Western-Asiatic sites, and particularly to the decipherment 
of the Ugaritic texts, we are in a much better position to appreciate 
just what contemporary Accadian and Canaanite were like. It cannot 
be stated too emphatically that there is a very close linguistic relation- 
ship between the North Canaanite of Ugarit and the South Canaanite 
of Phoenicia and Palestine.’ It is true that many nuances escape us, 
and that the question of nomenclature is confused and obscure, owing 
to the fluctuating usage of the ancient documents themselves: e. g., 
“ Amorite ” is used in the cuneiform documents of the second millennium 
from Mesopotamia for everything West Semitic, while “ Canaanite ” and 
“ Amorite ” are used almost interchangeably in parallel strands of biblical 
tradition.* But, as will be pointed out below, in my article on “An 
Archaic Hebrew Proverb,” phonetically, morphologically and syntacti- 
cally the people then living in the district later occupied by Manasseh 
spoke a dialect of Hebrew (Canaanite) which was very closely akin to 
that of Ugarit. The differences which some scholars have listed between 


‘Cf. my remarks in Annual, VI (1926), p. 14, partly remedied in 1929 (BULLETIN, 
No. 35, pp. 12 ff.). 

* Revue Biblique, 1911, pp. 408-436. 

’' The best treatment of the linguistic relations of Ugaritic in brief compass is that 
of C. H. Gordon, Ugaritiec Grammar, 1940, pp. 88-90. Cf. my remarks in BULLETIN, 
No. 70, pp. 20 ff. 

‘On the use of these terms see most recently my observations in the Leland Volume 
(Studies in the History of Culture, 1942), pp. 15-21. 
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Biblical Hebrew and Ugaritic ® are, in fact, nearly all chronological di 
tinctions: about 1400 B.C. the tongue from which Biblical Hebrew w: 
derived, cannot have differed from Ugaritic except in relatively insigni! 
cant respects. A great many archaic words and grammatical forms cr 
usages undoubtedly survived in Hebrew poetry, as will be much clearer 
when unpublished studies by H. L. Ginsberg,® by the writer, and by 
others, have been issued. 

The two letters which I am treating in this article have been serious 
misunderstood by all former interpreters, including Knudtzon and su 
recent students as Mercer‘ and de Koning.* In fact, very little progr 


5See now especially Goetze in Language, 1941, pp. 127 ff., where his views 
conveniently tabulated, His table of twenty linguistic pecularities of Canaan 
only three of which were found, he says, in Ugaritic, is misleading, since 
“Canaanite ” is in most cases patterned on the inscriptions of the eleventh centu 
onward and on Biblical Hebrew prose, not on South Canaanite in cuneiform 
hieroglyphic transcriptions, all roughly contemporary with Ugaritic, to say noth 
of biblical verse, which archaizes strongly. In his table of twenty linguistic ch 
acteristics of Canaanite (“i.e. the reconstructed language from which Hebrew 
Phoenician derive”), it may be proved by direct evidence from the Late Bro 
Age and Iron I that No. 1 is not true, and that No, 2 only partly true at best (d a1 
2 may have fallen together) ; No. 4 is almost certainly not true; No. 7 is only part 
true (since ygtl is a common preterite in Hebrew verse), and No. 9 likewise (sir 
the §-causative also appears in the south, though more rarely than in the nort] 
No. 10 is only partly true; No. 14 is only partly true (the word for “ what?” w 
mahu, as indicated by Hebrew consonantal mh; cf. Z. S. Harris, Grammar of 
Phoenician Language, p. 55, 3); No. 15 is not true (the article is not found 
archaizing Hebrew poetry nor in the early Phoenician inscriptions, where h- occu 
very sparingly as a prefixed demonstrative pronoun). Nos. 16 and 17 are absolut 
wrong; No. 18 is found neither in older Hebrew verse nor in the earlier Phoenici 
inscriptions; No. 19 is right except that °i# occurs together with yis (yés) 
Biblical Hebrew; No. 20 is absolutely wrong, the optative particle being monosyllal 
and appearing also as I-, just as in Ugaritic, in Hebrew verse (cf. Eitan, Revue « 
Etudes Juives, 74, 1922, pp. 1-16, with references to more recent literature, 
well as more recent articles by H. L. Ginsberg and myself—e. g., BULLETIN, No. 82, 
p- 48f.). In other words, his list of twenty distinctive peculiarities of Canaanit: 
before it split into South Canaanite and Hebrew is about 40% correct, 25¢% part 
correct and 35% quite wrong. On the other hand, I accept all his correspondi: 
statements about Ugaritic, aside from a few minor nuances and apart from 
restriction of causative formation to the use of the prefix §(a) (No. 9); ef. Han 
Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1938, pp. 103-111. When we bear in mind also that Ugari 
literature is nearly all in archaizing verse, whereas our contemporary Canaanite 
practically all in prose, it follows that sharp distinctions between South Canaar 
and Ugaritic boil down to a very small number, the clearest of which are the tré 
ment of accented long a, and of the causative (which is, however, only relative, 1 
absolute, since &-causatives appear in the south and causatives without § in 
north). 

*Dr. H. L. Ginsberg has given me permission to mention his brilliant discov: 
(numerous clear cases) that the enclitic m (Canaanite -mi) can be inserted in 
middle of a construct chain in poetic Hebrew, just as in Ugaritie and Phoenicia 

™The Tell el-Amarna Tablets (1939), IT, pp. 664 ff., 688 ff. On the value of 1 
work see especially my remarks, Jour. Bib. Lit., 59, pp. 313 ff., and the equally sev: 
strictures of C. J. Gadd, Pal. Explor. Quar., 1940, pp. 116 ff. (note particularly 
remarks on Mercer’s translation of Amarna 252, which is treated elsewhere in t 
number ) . 

: *Studién over de El-Amarnabrieven ... , 1941, especially in the sections lis 
in the index, pp. 544b and 545a. On the value of de Koning’s work see my obser 
tions, BULLETIN, No. 87, p. 33, n. 4, and 38, n. 33 (with reference to the more detail 
review by M. Noth). 
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has been made since the appearance of the notes and glossary of 
Knudtzon’s edition, since the efforts of most subsequent students have 
nerely introduced new grammatical improbabilities and logical incon- 
innities. For this reason I shall give full documentation for my changes 
n reading and interpretation. Most important of the new elements are 
he topographical observations. In 1922 I pointed out that the “ Bibishi ” 
f Amarna 256 should be read Pihilim, from a nominative Pihilu, and 
hat this town was the later Pella in the middle Jordan Valley, already 
ecognized in contemporary Egyptian lists of towns.? The new observa- 
ions presented herewith seem to prove that the long obscure land of 
Garu (genitive Gari), mentioned with its towns in this letter, corresponds 
roughly to modern Jélan, Roman Gaulanitis east of the Upper Jordan 
and the Sea of Galilee (see the map in Fig. 1). Hitherto I have errone- 
ously identified Garu with southern Hauran, biblical Bashan,’° whereas 
most other scholars have located it quite impossibly in southern Pales- 
tine." In this article I am also able to show that the enigmatic “ Sabuma ” 
of Amarna 274 is to be read Sapuna, biblical Zaphon, also in the middle 
Jordan Valley. Since both Pella and Zaphon are in the region which 
Glueck’s latest researches have illuminated, our observations are directly 
connected with his. 

The letter of Mut-Ba‘lu (Amarna, No. 256), which I shall discuss first, 
has been misunderstood by all previous students. Minutely accurate 
philological and territorial exegesis, made possible by the great expansion 
of our knowledge during the past decade, enables us to clear up most 
of the subsisting difficulties. It need scarcely be said that correct his- 
torical interpretation depends primarily upon correct translation of the 
cuneiform text. Scholars of the rank of Alt,!? Olmstead 4 and—most 
recently—de Koning ** have gone astray because of inadequate philo- 
logical treatment by their precursors. From our translation, in the light 
of other Amarna documents, the following situation emerges. Mut-Ba‘lu, 
prince of Pella (note 16), writes to the Canaanite Yanhamu, then 
Egyptian commissioner for Palestine and Syria, denying that he had 
given Yanhamu the slip and had concealed Ayyab (Job), prince of 


® My observation was reported in a paper presented in the Palestine Oriental 
Society (BULLETIN, No. 12, p. 13) and was first published by Dhorme, Revue 
Biblique, 1924, p. 9 (Dhorme had first proposed the correct cuneiform reading in 
1908, Rev. Bib., N.S. 5, p. 514, but had offered a wrong identification). I then dis- 
cussed it in detail, Annual, VI, 39 ff. The town of Phl (my vocalization Pi-hi-ra) 
is mentioned in a number of Egyptian lists and texts from the fifteenth and thir- 
teenth centuries B. C.; ef. Burchardt, Die altkanaandischen Fremdworte ... , 
1910, No, 422, and my Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, 1934, p: 
12, VII. A. 11, with references. The identification of Phr with Pella was first made 
by H. G. Tomkins, Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch., IX (1893), p. 262. 

* Annual, VI, 40 f.; cf. A. Bergman, Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1936, p. 240. 

So especially Alt, Jour. Pal. Or, Soc., 1932, pp. 126 ff. (following Dhorme, Rev, 
Bib., 1908, p. 514) and Noth, Jour. Pal: Or. Soc., 1935, pp. 42 ff. Dhorme himself, 
however, abandoned the southern hypothesis in 1924, because of the close association 
of these towns with Hazor, Ashtaroth and Pella (cf.n.18). As will appear elsewhere, 
territorial geography makes the location of Garu in southern Palestine quite out of 
the question. 

1? Palistinajahrbuch, 1924, pp. 32 ff. 

8 History of Palestine and Syria, 1931, pp. 188, 197. 

4 Cf. above, n. 8. 
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Ashtaroth (note 33), who was wanted by Yanhamu for some mis- 
demeanor (real or alleged). The prince of Pella maintains that his 
loyalty is of such high order that he could not even be suspected of such 
actions (lines 7-10). Ayyab is not in Pella at all and has not been there 
for two months. As witnesses to his statement Mut-Ba‘lu names thre« 
men, whose identities must remain obscure for lack of other evidence. 
He also. points out that Ashtaroth, Ayyab’s capital (see note 18), came 
to the help of Pella when the towns of Garu, which lay just west of 
Ashtaroth and north of Pella (note 35), were hostile. It would appear 
that Ayyab was the head of the important family (or clan) of Shulum- 
Marduk, which controlled Ashtaroth; the Babylonian origin of this family 
would seem to follow from the name. The list of the towns of Garu is 
topographically important, as are also the names of two towns belonging 
apparently to Pella which were captured by the men of Garu (line: 
27-28). In the last paragraph of his letter Mut-Ba‘lu says that he has 
already written to Ayyab and that the latter may be expected to b 
in Pella when Yanhamu arrives there. 


LETTER OF MUT-BA‘LU, PRINCE OF PELLA, TO YANHAMU 


a-na "la-an-ha-me bél-ia To Yanhamu,* my lord, 

gi-bi-ma um-ma "Mu-ut-“Bali say, Thus Mut-Ba‘lu *° 

ardu-ka a-na 2 sépé”' béli-ia thy servant. At the two feet of my 
lord 


15 For the spelling note the hieratic transcription Ynkm (Steindorff, Agypt. Zeits 
38, p. 18, No. 5), and note that this is the correct nominative form; the name was 
an abbreviation of *Yanham~el, or the like, meaning “ May El (or another deity) 
have mercy.” On the official in question and his activities see Weber in Knudtzon’s 
edition, pp. 1169 ff.; de Koning, op. cit., pp. 162 ff. His career in the Egyptian 
foreign service fell about the middle of the Amarna Age, certainly after the earliest 
letters addressed to Amenophis III and before the latest addressed to Amenophis IV. 
A date between 1380 and 1370 B. C. is indicated, if we date the former king cir. 
1413-1377 B. C. and the latter cir. 1377-1360 B.C. (for the dates cf. Jour. Eg. Arch., 
1937, p. 193, n. 8, and note that they agree perfectly with the Khorsabad List, on 
which see Poebel, Jour, Near East. Stud., 1943, p. 87, since A&SSfir-uballit became 
king in 1363/2 and thus had time to write two letters to Amenophis IV before th 
latter’s death). The Steindorff-Seele chronology (on which cf. Jour, Bib. Lit., 1942, 
pp. 303f.) cannot be squared either with the Khorsabad List or with the clear evi 
dence of Tushratta’s letter to Queen Teye (Amarna No. 26)—and it is difficult to 
see how it can be squared with the archaeological data from Tell el-Amarna itself. 

16 The name means “ Man of Baal”; the first element is common in names from the 
Mari tablets and the Ugaritic texts. Mut-Ba‘lu is often supposed to have been a son 
of Lab’aya of Shechem. Certainly in Amarna 255:15 he calls his father ™[ La-ab]-a-ia 
(Knudtzon’s autography on p. 1005 of his edition agrees entirely with the trace: 
given by Schroeder in his copy of the text). Whether this view is correct or not, 
it is certain that he, and not Ayyéb, was prince of Pella, as is shown by comparison 
of lines 5f. and 7f. of our letter. Since all previous students (including myself 
took Ayy4b to be prince of Pella instead of prince of Ashtaroth (see n. 18), this 
point is important. Letter 255 illustrates it further, since Mut-Ba‘lu appears there 
as in control of the caravan route which led from the Plain of Esdraelon through 
Beth-shan (then occupied by an Egyptian garrison, as shown both by the excavations 
and by Amarna 289: 19f.) in the direction of Mitanni (Hanigalbat). Controlling 
the vast side of the Jordan, opposite Beth-shan, as far as the Sea of Galilee (since 
he shared a common boundary with the men of Garu, Golan; cf. below, n. 35), Mut 
Ba‘lu could block this caravan or could plunder it, if he were so disposed. 
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am-qut ki-i qa-bi-me 

5. i-na pa-ni-ka ™"Mu-ut-4Ba'lu-me 
in-ni-bi-it ™A-ta-ab 
\ hi-ih-bi-e ki-i en-ni-bi-tu 
gar al Pi-hi-li *° i3-tu 
pa-ni *ilitrg-bi-st \ si-ki-ni 

. Sarri”™ béli-su li-ib-lu-ut 

garru™ béli-ia li-ib-lu-ut 
sarru™ béli-ia sum-ma e-ba-s 
mA4-1a-ab i-na al Pi-hi-li 
an-nu-u 2 arhé?' 1a-[a-nu (?) |-ma 


15. al-lu-% ™Bi-en-e-li-ma 


I have fallen. How can it be said,** 

“ Before thee Mut-Ba‘lu 

hath fled; Ayyab ** 

he hath concealed? ” 1° How could 

the king *! of Pella have fled from 

the commissioner (sékinu) ** 

of the king, his lord? As the king, 

my lord, liveth, as the king, 

my lord, liveth, Ayyab is not *8 

in the town of Pella. 

Behold, for two months he hath 
[not been here (?) ].”4 

Pray, ask Ben-elima *— 


'Sal-al al-lu-w pray, 

17 That ki often means “how?” in contemporary Accadian is clear from several 
passages in the Amarna Letters (e. g., 138: 46) and in Cossaean letters (e. g., Bloch, 
Orientalia, 1940, p. 345 below, atta ki térikani, which must be rendered, “How 
canst thou have become estranged from me?”). In Hebrew ki sometimes has the 
same sense (Gen. 18: 20; Lam. 3: 22, ete.), though apparently hitherto unrecognized, 
Cf. also my second article in this number, n. 19. 

18 This name is obviously identical with Hebrew ’fyy6b, “ Job,” which dates from 
the second millennium and is phonetically identical with it. Several centuries earlier 
the name appears as *Ayydbum in both Egyptian and cuneiform texts dealing with 
Palestine and Syria (cf. Jour. Bib. Lit., 1938, p. 228, and BULLETIN, No. 83, p. 35f.). 
The meaning is wholly obscure. Ayydéb was not prince of Pella as generally sup- 
posed (cf, n. 16), but was clearly prince of Ashtaroth in Bashan (n. 33), as appears 
from line 21. This observation clarifies the letter of Ayyab himself published by 
Thureau-Dangin, Revue d’Assyr., XIX (1921), p. 96, where Ayyib complains to 
Pharaoh that the prince of Hazor has seized three towns belonging to him. As 
proved by Garstang, Hazor lay about thirty miles in a straight line northwest of 
Ashtaroth; by road it was at least half again as far from Pella to Hazor-—an 
additional reason for doubting this associati.n of Ayyab. The towns in question were 
evidently somewhere in northern Jolin. 

1° Current renderings disregard the simple fact that in Canaanite, as in Hebrew, 
the causative hehbi’ must have meant “he concealed.” The Canaanite scribe did 
not remember the correct Accadian word puzzuru. 

* Nominative Pibilu for Canaanite Pihilu; cf. n. 9. I suspect that the name of 
the town is derived from an old personal name Yapih-ilu, possibly containing a 
hifil of pwh, “ May El... ,” just as the personal and place-name Bil‘am-Yible‘am 
stands for *Yabil‘ammu. 

*t That the Canaanite princes called themselves and,each other malku, “king” 
(Heb. melekh) is certain from a number of passages (cf. de Koning, op. cit., p. 162). 
The prince of Hazor also labels himself “king” (arru) in Amarna 227: 3. The 
usage in Joshua is, accordingly, quite normal. 

*? Heb. sékhén and Phoenician skn, “ governor.” The noun is singular, not plural. 

*8 As already recognized by the interpreters, this idiom is pure Hebrew. 

** This simple filling of the lacuna seems almost certain to me, especially since 
the traces before final ma lend themselves quite well to nu and Knudtzon saw nothing 
after the initial ia. Idnu(m)ma is used in exactly the same way elsewhere in these 
tablets, and Heb. *énennu is employed this way in the Bible. 

*6 Literally “Son of the Gods.” Exactly this phrase appears in the Ugaritic texts 
as a standing appellation of Mot, bn *elm, indicating his divine origin.. The li value 
of NI is common in these letters. Olmstead’s identification of the name with 
“ Benjamin” was phonetically very difficult, and has now been disproved by the 
discovery that the name already belonged to a tribe or group of tribes, Bant- 
yamina, “children of the south,” i.e., southerners, in the Middle Euphrates region 
in the eighteenth century B. C. (Mari documents). 
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["|Ta-du-a sa-al ask Tadua *°— 

lall-lu-u ™Ya-su-ia pray, ask Yashuya *"— 

(ask) also ** whether (it was) a 
the instance (?) ?° 

20. !biti! (!) °° ga <™** Sulum- of the house *? of Shulum-Mardul 


dMarduk (that) 
al A8-tar-ti en-ni-ri-ir the town of Ashtaroth ** came t 


help ** 


26 Probably an abbreviated Hurrian (Horite) name. 

27 Hardly a “Joshua” with Olmstead, since the latter would probably be writte 
something like *Ya-hu-su-uh. The name may be a Semitic abbreviation of some su: 
name as Yasub-ilu, or it may be non-Semitic. The reading Wasuya is also possibl 
Who these persons were we do not know. 

28Tt has not hitherto been recognized that adi sometimes means “also” in tl 
Amarna letters, like Heb. ‘6d. The passages cited as meaning “ whether ” in EA 1362 
last two lines, actually have the sense “ also.” 

2° This use of istu, hitherto unrecognized, would be a direct translation of Cana 
anite min, used as in Hebrew (Gesenius-Buhl’*, 429a(g); e.g., II Sam. 3: 37). 

30 See Fig. 2a for the appearance of this character. The reading FE (bitu) appear 
certain in the light of Knudtzon’s own remarks (p. 816, note d); his reading i 
impossible. 

*1 The character SA is absolutely clear in the photo and was was read here b 
Bezold; the vertical wedge before the name was omitted by simple haplography. 

82 The use of “ house” in the sense of “family, clan, dynasty” is common in th 
ancient Near East. For West-Semitic use of Accadian bitu in this sense cf. th 
passage from eighteenth-century Mari quoted BULLETIN, No. 78, p. 25. For simila 
biblical usage ef. the parallels cited in Gesenius-Buhl**, p. 95b, e.g., bét Dawid 
“house of David.” Ayy&éb was presumably the head of the family (Babylonian i1 
origin; cf. Annual VI, p. 41) at that time. 

33 Ashtaroth (Tell ‘Ashtarah, BULLETIN, No. 19, pp. 13, 15; Abel, Géographie, II 
255) is mentioned several times in the Egyptian lists, beginning with the nineteent! 
century B. C. (BULLETIN, No. 83, p. 33), and continuing down into the fifteenth 
It was almost certainly here that Ramesses II erected the great stele known as thi 
Job Stone, later removed to Sheikh Sa‘d (Qarnaim-Carnion), three miles to th 
north. Hrozny’s soundings in 1924 do not seem to have yielded any Late-Bronz 
remains (loc. cit.), and they demonstrated that the Job Stone is not in situ. When 
the Israelites invaded Eastern Palestine about the middle of the thirteenth century 
Ashtaroth was still a “ royal city,” the residence of Og king of Bashan (Deut. 1: 3; 
Jos. 9:10). It is interesting to note that Hazor also retained its predominan 
until the Israelite Conquest, as we learn from Jos, 11: 10: “for Hazor was former] 
the chief of all these kingdoms” (i.e., the kingdoms of Galilee). Pella, howev« 
lost its importance after the thirteenth century, though it was still inhabited. 

After writing these lines I was reminded of a curious coincidence of names ai 
places: Sheikh Sa‘d has been reverenced as the home of Job since before 300 A. |] 
(see especially Wetzstein in Delitzseh, Das Buch Iob, 1864, pp. 508-539). It is, « 
course, not impossible that the name of Prince Ayyaib remained attached to son 
place in the vicinity, much as the name of Haniin, king of Gaza in the time o! 
Sargon of Assyria, may still survive in the neighboring village, Beit Hantn. 

%4 This word has hitherto been misinterpreted by all translators of the Amar! 
tablets. To the places where the word occurs, as listed in Ebeling’s glossary to th 
Knudtzon edition, p. 1463 (where the word is derived from mardru and render 
“ flee’), add an unrecognized occurrence in a letter of Shuwardata (Thurea 
Dangin, Rev. d’Assyr., XIX, 99, line 24, where we must naturally read en-ni-ri- 
instead of bel ni-ri-ru; his translation is substantially correct) and another w 
published one in a letter of Abi-Ashirta (Gordon, JEA, 1934, p- 137). I first point 
out the correct etymology (from **ardru, *eréru) and meaning in 1934 (Jour. Pa 
Or. Soc., XIV, 122, n. 105) ; my views were later confirmed by the Mari document 
(BurLetin, No. 78, p. 24, n. 5), where the older form of ennirir appears (in the firs 
person) as anharar, “I went to help” (for an‘arar, a West-Semitic nif‘al formation 
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i-nu-ma na-ak-ru gab-bi when all the towns of the land 

dlani?' mat Ga-ri of Garu * were hostile— 

aU-du-mu al A-du-ri Udumu,** the town of Aduru,*’ 

a 4-ra-ru Gl Me-is-qi (!) Araru,** the town of Meshqu,°° 

al Ma-ag-da-li Gl He-ni-a-na-bi _ the town of Magdalu,*° the town of 
‘Enu-‘anabi,*4 

al Za-ar-qi sa-ab-ta-at the town of Zarqu,*® (and when 
were captured 

al Ha-ya-ni al Ya-bi-li-ma the town of ‘Ayyanu * and the town 


85 The meaning of the name is quite obscure but there is no reason why it shou 
not be Semitic; cf. biblical Gir, name of a place near Ibleam, perhaps pronounce 
Gér (like *gér, “ young lion”), and note that the relation of Gaéru to Gér wou 
be the same as that of Apw (Damascene, BULLETIN, No. 83, p. 35) to ’Opa (Upi 
The rough identification of the district Garu with Golan (modern Jélin) or Gesh 
is proved by the general situation which emerges from our letter, confirmed | 
identifiable place-names. 

86 The name is clearly identical with that of Edom (’Udumu) and the legenda 
land of "Udm (’Udumu?) in the Keret Epic of the fifteenth century B.C. | 
BULLETIN, No. 63, p. 32). It perhaps means “red stone” like Heb. ’odem. 

8** This name probably means “ threshing-floor” (Assyr. adru, Ugaritie °ad) 
Aram. *idraé); it is preserved in the name of Ader in Moab, founded in the latt 
part of Early Bronze (BULLETIN, No. 53, pp. 13 ff.) and of Adoraim in southern 
Judah (Hellenistic Adorea, Adora, now Ditird), which seems to be the dual of our 
Aduru (with a short penult vowel). The town is probably modern Dara in northern 
Jolan; the equation is phonetically perfect. 

88 Araru probably reflects an ‘Ar‘aru, name of the juniper bush, to judge from 
Arabic and Hebrew ‘ar‘ar; Heb. ’Aré’ér is an archaic collective formation. 

8° Noth’s somersault (Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1935, p. 43, n. 1), though out of the 
question, led me to examine the photograph of this tablet again (Bezold, The 7: 
el-Amarna Tablets in the British Museum, Pl. V), with the result that the last sign 
is not UD at all but certainly KJ (it is entirely different in appearance from the 
undoubted UD [tam] in line 29, and faint horizontal wedges are visible between the 
heads of the diagonal wedges and the vertical wedge on the right, yielding a sig: 
identical with the undoubted KI [qi] in line 27); see Fig. 2b. This disposes of 
the very strange use of the sign UD with the phonetic value tu, which does not 
seem to have come into use at all until considerably later (originating in the c« 
fusion between the accusative ending ta[m] and the nominative tu[m]). The name 
is probably derived from a word corresponding to Heb. masqé, “ well-watered ter- 
rain” (Gen. 13: 10 in the story of Lot), and thus parallels modern Arabic Mesqi, : 
common place-name. The Canaanite nominative seems to have been Mesqé (ni 
that Heb. sé, “sheep ” and éadé, “field,” appear as # and 4d, respectively, in Ugaritic). 

*°This common name means “tower, fortress,’ in Canaanite (later Hebrew 
migdal). It is possible that our Magdal is the Aramaic Magdal Sabbi‘ayy4, “ Tower 
of the Dyers,” located at el-Hammeh, the hot springs of Gadara in the Yarmii 
Valley (cf. Sukenik, Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1935, pp. 108 ff., 114 and 117 below Sir 
“Ayan (see n. 43) is only three km. away, this identification is very doubtful. 

; * Literally “ Spring of the Grape-vine(s),” as recognized by all. I have no hesita 
tion in identifying it with modern Njb-or ‘En-Nab (the spring is only a few rods 
from the village), which is transparent haplology-for “En-‘enab, a8 the name would be 
pronounced in Hebrew. This village is situated in central Jélan, and seems alread) 
to have been called by the shorter name in Mishnaic times (second century A. D 
see Klein, ‘Eber hay-Yardén hay-Yehidi (Vienna, 5695), p. 38. 

a Perhaps derived from the Hebrew stem arg, “to sprinkle.” 

Ayydnu (or ‘Ayytna if we read Ha-yu-ni) is naturally the same name 

Egyptian ‘yn (‘A-yu-na), which appears twice in the Tuthmosis List (fifteenth e 

| tury), and Heb. ‘Jyyén, modern Arabic (Merj) ‘Ayyin; we may identify it safc 
; with modern ‘Ayyién (usually spelled ‘Ayin) 3 km. northwest of el-Hammeh on the 

| Yarmik, in the extreme south of Jolan. This town, which already bore the nai 
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of Yabilima.** 
ga-ni-tam * an-nu-u% 1s-tu Further, behold, after 
. sa-pa-ri-ka tup-pa a-na mu-hi-ia thou didst send a tablet to me, 

$a-par-ti a-na sa-su I wrote to him; 

a-di ka-sa-di-ka before thou dost arrive 
is-tu harrani’*-"'-ka & an-nu-[éi] from thy journey, behold 
ka-si-id a-na al Pi-hi-li he will arrive ** in Pella 

a ig-te-mu-na a-wa-[te-ka| and will verily hear *’ [thy] orders.** 





Amarna 274 is a much shorter letter, all of which has been correctly 
interpreted by our precursors except lines 15 f. These two lines are, how- 
‘ver, important, since they give us the name of the residence of princess 
Lady-of-the-Lions, the pronunciation of whose name in Canaanite is 


unknown.*® Two letters from her, both to Pharaoh, are preserved 


(Amarna 273-4). The first letter gives the interesting information “ that 


‘Ayyén (or ‘Iyy6n) in the second century A. D., was located near Stisithd (Hippos) ; 
see Klein, op. cit., p. 36. Our town is very probably the place of the name which 
appears as No, 95 in the Tuthmosis List, especially since Edrei in southern Bashan 
appears as No. 91, and two Abels appears as Nos. 90 and 92. It may be observed 
that the name has nothing to do with the word for “fountain,” but is probably 
derived from Heb. ‘ai, Can. *‘ayyu, “ ruin,” yielding a meaning something like “ place 
abounding in ruins.” The “ Amorite ” form, ‘Ayydnu, is original; Canaanite ‘Ayyéna 
and Heb. ‘Iyy6n are derived from it. 

‘* The usual reading Ya-bi-#i-ba(ma) is very unsatisfactory; the final character 
makes the old identification with Jabesh-gilead (which I also held) virtually im- 
possible. My reading disposes of the difficulty and yields a town with the good name 
“Streams”; the nominative would be *Yabilima, from an intransitive participle 

yabilu which appears in Hebrew in the expression yiblé mdyim, “ streams of water.” 

This place might be Abil, ancient Abila of the Decapolis, but it is perhaps more 
probable that the name of the latter corresponds to Can. ’Obilu (Egypt. ’U-bi-ra), 
Heb. *Obél (Aramaizing Abél), the length of whose first syllable is proved by 
Aramaic Abela, Arab. Abil; on the alternation of forms ef. below, n. 26, on EA 252. 
Since the word ’6bél, ’4bél unquestionably meant “stream,” as pointed out in my 
Vocalization, p. 39, VI.B.1 (Kéhler’s explanation, Zeits. Deutsch. Pal. Ver., 1937, pp. 
135 ff., is impossible, because only wells in the desert were covered with camel-loads 
of brush to keep them from sanding over), the two words are both ultimately 
related ; the origina] form of the second word was probably wébilu, just as in Arabic, 
where it means “stream.” For yébel becoming ’6bel cf. Amarna Canaanite aibilim (i), 
“porters,” for *yébilima from ybl. 

** The mimation was probably kept in this adverbial expression, just as in Hebrew 
‘omnam, hinnam, ete. 

*° Since this word has recently turned up in Ugaritic (BULLETIN, No. 83, p. 42, n. 
26), the form may be a Canaanite stative instead of being Accadian. 

‘7 This form is Canaanite, for yistém‘una, a normal t-form from the qal (itpe‘al) 
with indicative u and energic na (related to Hebrew cohortative nd’). Such forms 
are common in Ugaritie. 

** We must probably insert ka after the missing te. 

** Her name is written ideographically (VIN-UR-MAQ?!. Efforts made to connect 
her name with the town of Beth-lebaoth in the extreme south or with Chephirah in 
Benjamin are fanciful in the extreme. It is probable that the name is taken from ‘an 
appellation of the goddess Qudshu (Asherah, as pointed out in my Archaeology and 
the Religion of Israel, p. 196,.n. 17), who-is represented in Egyptian monuments as 
standing on a lion. In later times the Syrian goddess, Atargatis, is represented 
enthroned between two lions. 
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the ‘Apiru (Hapiru)*® have sent (a force) against Ajalon and Zorah 
(both in the later tribe of Dan), and the two sons of Milkilu escaped 
death by a finger’s breadth (literally, were not smitten by a finger) .” 
Milkilu was prince of Gezer in the time of Amenophis III, as we know 
_ now with certainty from a letter recently published by Dossin,*' so this 
episode must be dated in the time of Amenophis IV, late in the Amarna 
period. The allusions of other letters make it pretty clear that the ‘Apiru 
in question were the sons of Lab’aya,®** who continued to terrorize their 
neighbors in all directions, following their father’s example. The princess 
Lady-of-the-Lions evidently did not care to mention names, trusting that 
her allusion would be understood and that help for the neighbors of th¢ 
house of Lab’aya would be presently forthcoming. The name of her 
residence, Sapuna, is well known from several passages in the Bible men- 
tioning Zaphon, Heb. Sapén.** Zaphon was situated in the Middle Jordan 
Valley, in the tribe of Gad, and was probably located a little north of 
the mouth of the Jabbok.®? We must await the publication of Glueck’s 
detailed report ** before trying to locate Zaphon exactly. It was one of 
the towns assigned to Gad and was the meeting-place of the Ephraimites 
when they crossed the Jordan to challenge Jephthah. The list of the 
seven clans of the tribe of Gad includes Zaphon as the first and pre- 
sumably the most important of all.*° This undoubtedly means that 
Zaphon became hebraized gradually without being totally destroyed,” 
just as happened in the case of Shechem, Tirzah and Hepher, all of 


50 See BULLETIN, No. 77, pp. 32f. and Archaeology ..., p. 200, n. 8. I suspect 
that a general translation “raiders ” would suit most of the Amarna passages very 
well. 

51 Revue d’Assyr., XXXI (1934), pp. 125-136. 

51a Since this name is written at least 25 times La-ab-a-ya and twice La-ab-a-ia 
(never La-ba-a-ya, as stated in Ebeling’s glossary)—the KAL-ba-ia of the Arzawa 
letter has nothing to do with it—the transcription Labeaya is certain. The name then 
means “lion-man,” from the word *lab’u (Heb. *lebe’ in Psalm 57:5 and Arab 
lab’ah, “ lioness”); for the ending, common in early Hebrew personal names (e. g. 
Barzillai, “ iron man”), ef. my remarks in Jour. Bib. Lit., 1935, pp. 186f. Ther 
is thus no basis whatever for the usual view that the name is non-Semitic. 

52 Jos. 13: 27; Jud. 12:1 (which must be rendered, “ And the men of Ephrain 
were called together and crossed [the Jordan] to Zaphon,” since the Jordan cannot 
be crossed “ northward ” from the standpoint of narrators who thought of the rive 
as a whole, not of some special ford) ; cf. also n. 55. 

58 See my remarks, Annual, VI, pp. 45 ff., where the meaning of the name and the 
later history of the site are also treated. 

°* Cf. now Glueck’s glowing description of this region in his News-letter, No. 20 
of Dec. 23, 1942. 

5° The list appears twice, Gen. 46: 16 and Num. 26:15. The oldest Greek MSS 
have Saphén in both passages, and the Samaritan also writes Saphén in Genesis 
instead of the Massoretic Siphyén, In this connection I should like to call attentior 
to the hitherto unrecognized fact that the seventh clan in this list, ’Ar’él(i), Gi 
Ariel, seems to appear in the Mesha Stone, where we read (lines 10-13): “And th 
men of Gad had dwelt in the land of Ataroth from of old, and the king of Israel ha: 
fortified Ataroth for them: but I fought against the town and I captured it, and | 
slew all the people of the town as satiation (so!—riyyat for *riwyat from rawah 
for Chemosh and for Moab; and I brought thence (the man of) ’Ar’el, its chie 
(dawidoh, cf. dawidum “ chief of a tribe” in the Mari letters), and I dragged hin 
before Chemosh in Qeriydt.” This passage would seem to show that the town ot 
Ataroth in the hills of northwestern Moab was long in the possession of the Gadit 
clan of Are] (spelling in the A. V.). 

"Cf. already my remarks, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, p. 102. 
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hich were Canaanite royal cities incorporated into the clan-system of 
‘Tanasseh.*? 

The Amarna Tablets thus make us acquainted with a prince of Pella 
.ad a princess of Zaphon in the Jordan Valley (cir. 1380-1370 B.C.). 

prince of Rehob, south of Beth-shan, opposite Pella, is also mentioned 
in the second Sethos stele of Beth-shan (1318 B.C.) .°° The latter was, 

‘ course, an Egyptian garrison-town and was not the residence of a 
itive prince. Further south, at Jericho, there was a Canaanite palace 
and presumably a residence in the same century; ** according to well- 
attested Israelite tradition it was destroyed by the Hebrews. 

After these preliminary remarks we may turn to the letter itself. In 
iew of its clarity we shall translate it without transliterating any but 
ines 10-16. 

“To the king, my lord, say, Thus Lady-of-the-Lions, thy maid-servant, 
ie dust of thy feet. At the feet of the king, my lord, I fall seven times 
seven times. 

10. yt-ki-im sarru Let the king, my lord, rescue 
be-li mdata-su his land 
is-tu qa-te from the hands 
awiltit FT a piri?! of the raiders! 
la-a te-eh-la-aq Let her not perish,” 
dlu(!)*-ka (!) % thy city, 

15. al Sa-pu-na (1!) * % the town of Zaphon! 

And this is for the information of the king, my lord!” 


57 For the most recent treatment of these clans in the light of the epoch-making 
information contained in the eighth-century ostraca from Samaria (on the date cf. 
Archaeology .. . , pp. 160, 214, n. 41) see my article in Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1931, pp. 
248 ff. For Hepher and Tirzah as Canaanite royal cities see Jos, 12: 17, 24. 

58 Cf. Annual, VI, p. 33. 

°° Cf. most recently BULLETIN, No. 74, pp. 18 ff., and Wright, Bib. Archaeol., III 
(1940), pp. 32 ff. 

°° This reading has been established by Knudtzon, after the cuneiform traces and 
the parallel in Amarna 270: 25 f. (Winckler read te-hé-ba-lum (7%), which is impos- 
sible from every point of view). Syntax and morphology (which follows the Barth- 
Ginsberg law) are Canaanite, not Accadian (where we should have lé ihalliq or ai 
ihliqg) ; note that “city ” was masculine in Accadian, feminine in Canaanite. 

** Knudtzon followed Winckler in the impossible reading la-ki-ta, which he 
rendered “it is captured,” but there is no such form anywhere else in the Amarna 
Letters. Our reading requires no alteration in the first sign as seen by Winckler and 
copied by Abel; the traces must merely be completed as ERI, not as LA. In Fig. 
2 ¢ I give the three signs as seen by Winckler and copied by Abel (but not in the 
latter’s peculiar ductus), as well as in the form they should have. We find exactly 
the same writing elsewhere in the same type of context; e.g., Amarna 228: 23 f.: 
al Ha-zu-ra dliki-ka, “ Hazor, thy city.” 

“Since the signs NA and MA are often quite indistinguishable in the Amarna 
script (also the signs MA and BA), this reading is certain and was, as I saw later, 
already proposed by Winckler, who neglected to draw any conclusions. The forms 
Sabuma or Sapuma are quite out of the question, whereas the ending una (dis- 
similated from unu and perhaps extended to the genitive from the other two noun 
cases) occurs a great many times in cuneiform and Egyptian transcription, including 
at least a dozen cases in the Amarna Tablets and at least eight in the Egyptian 
inscriptions of the same age (counting only instances where an unambiguous u-vowel 
appears; cf. my remarks, Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, p- 19). 
Moreover, the element sapén, “north,” is transcribed da-pu-na in Egyptian (ibid., 
p. 42, VII.B.6) and sa-pu-na in Assyrian several centuries later. 
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THE NORTHWEST LINE OF THE THIRD WALL OF JERUSALEM 
M. SotomiAac 


There are two main sources of information about this part of th 
Wall:—(A) the descriptions of Robinson; (B) the plan of Lt. Co 
Alderson. 


A. Robinson writes' that after he had seen some foundations of th 
Third Wall southwest of the Tombs of the Kings, he was told of simila 
foundations on the swell of ground southeast of the same Tombs. 
searched for some time and in 1937 I noticed a swell of ground on th 
northeast corner of the American School of Oriental Research near it 


Fig. 1. Foundations of a Tower in the Third Wall, N. E. of American 
School of Oriental Research. 


tennis court. Later I noticed two other swells of ground continuing in 
the same line in the direction of the Bab ez-Zahreh Quarter. The late 
Dr. C. S. Fisher, at the time Director of the above-mentioned American 
School, knew about my work since 1939 and was keenly interested. When 
in 1940 the Municipality started lowering a new road I saw at once the 
actual top of blocks of stone and reported at once to the authoriti 
As I expected, a tower was then found, which Dr. C. S. Fisher described 
in Butzterin, No. 83 (1941). The second swell of ground noticed by me 
is about 75 m. further but has not been excavated up till now. The thi 
one is 85 metres from the second, and was excavated by me in October, 
1940. I found a whole islet of blocks of stone, being the remains of 
tower and surrounded by rubble. I reported immediately to the A 
tiquities Department, to the Dominican Fathers and to Dr. C. S. Fish: 
Enclosed is a photograph taken by me (facing north); see Fig. 1. 

1Edward Robinson, Later Biblical Researches in Palestine and in the Adjace 
Regions, A Journal of Travel in the year 1852. Boston, 1874, p. 201. 
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‘he excavations were continued later by Prof. E. L. Sukenik and Prof. 

_ A. Mayer. The 260 metres of the Third Wall I had found with the 

id of Robinson’s information. And as it was right in this case, it might 

be right as to the northwest part of the Third Wall as well. As to the 

orthwest side we know that Robinson’s measurements of April 28th, 

i838 2 were extremely superficial, and so is his map. But we have also 

a description made by him on the 27th of April 1838 (a day before his 
measurements), when walking with his party: * 


ROBINSON’S DESCRIPTION : — 


“On the east of the said path, in 
the field about half way between 
those tombs (of the Kings) and the 
northwest corner of the city, we 
noticed foundations. .. . 


On the right of the path, and run- 
ning up the hill in a line with the 
above, were other similar founda- 
tions; and still further up were 
stones of the like kind apparently 
displaced. 


By following the general direction 
of these, and of several scarped 
rocks which had apparently been 
the foundations of towers or the 
like, we succeeded in tracing. the 
wall in zigzags in a westerly course 
for much of the way to the top of 
the high ground. 


There are the evident substructions 
of towers or other fortifications, 
extending for some distance; 


and from them to the northwest 
corner of the city, the foundation 
of the ancient wall is very distinctly 
visible along the hard surface of the 
ground.” 


IN MY OPINION THIS CORRESPONDS 
TO:— 

0-1 (see Fig. 2). From the south- 

east corner of the Italian Hospital 

to the east near the Swedish School, 

they noticed foundations. 


1-2. From the Italian Hospital to 
the west approximately to the build- 
ing of the Christian Mission to the 
Jews in the Prophets’ Street, were 
similar foundations. 


2-3. From the Christian Mission to 
the Jews to Serge Street (here starts 
the “top of the high ground” of 
the hill), they saw foundations of 
towers or the like. 


3-4. From Serge Street, say, to the 
Russian Church in the Russian 
Compound, were other fortifications. 


4-5. From the Russian Church to 
the northwest corner of the city. 
The hard surface of the ground was 
visible a few years ago along the 
Russian Compound from Serge 
Street to Tancred Lane as it was 
before the levelling. 


B. There is a plan of Jerusalem by Lt. Col. Alderson * which was made 


in March, 1841. 


At that time it was difficult to make an accurate plan 


of the city and one can understand that there were some mistakes in 


* Edward Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine. 


* Ibid., pp. 314-315. 


Vol. I, 1841, p. 315. 


“The Holy City, by Rev. G. A. Williams, London, 1849, Vol. I. 
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Fig. 2. Jerusalem between the N. W. Corner of the Old City and the Italian 
Hospital, showing the proposed line of the Third Wall. 
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the original plan and in the reduction map drawn for Rev. G. A. Williams.’ 
( disregard the plan as a whole but refer only to its system of the Third 
Wall. It begins at the end of the first east curtain wall of the northwest 
corner of the City Wall. In the tracing of the Third Wall, taken from 
he reduction map of Williams, for convenience I add roman figures. 
{ consider the system to be approximately right for the following reasons: 


a) Alderson’s plan was made by his lieutenant surveyors, who used, 
for the exterior of the town, a 54 inch theodolite and a 100 feet chain.* 

b) Alderson’s tracing of the Third Wall is very similar to Robinson’s 
lescription of the 27th April, 1838, as can be seen in my map. 

c) The section I-II is 660 feet long and corresponds exactly with the 
corrected course of a-b of Robinson’s map. 

d) The section V-VI corresponds with the general direction of the 
actual remains of the Third Wall’ and especially the excavated part of 
it near the Swedish School, which is of N. 72° E.;* the section above- 
mentioned is N. 71° E. (Alderson) and so they necessarily meet. Were 
Alderson’s system erroneous, it would be impossible to have the con- 
tinuous straight line from that last section V-VI, to the excavtion near 
the Swedish School. In C. W. Wilson’s Survey (1864-65) we see some 
old foundations between the Swedish School and the section V-VI. 

e) I found on the 6th of November, 1941, some large blocks of stone 
near the southeast corner of the Italian Hospital and I reported to the 
Antiquities Department. In my opinion it was a tower, as the stones are 
in the east end of the section V-VI. Moreover in the vicinity of those 
stones there was an ancient cistern’ and as I wrote in the BuLLETIN, 
No. 84 (December, 1941) “. . . the position of an ancient cistern along 
the traces of the Third Wall can indicate . . . the position of a tower 
nearby.” 

f) The topographical map of Jerusalem shows (and this is in ac- 
cordance with Robinson’s description of 27th April, 1838) the top of 
the high ground running from Serge Street to near the northwest corner 
of the city wall. Strategically, the Third Wall should have been on the 
crest, and on its western slope, as in the tracing of Alderson’s plan. 


All this seems to indicate that Robinson’s description of the Third 
Wall and Alderson’s plan of the same are correct. 


16th September, 1942. 


° Ibid., p. 129 of supplement. 
° The Holy City, by Rev. G. A. Williams, London, 1849, Vol. I of Supplement, p. 11. 
*The Third Wall of Jerusalem, 1930, by E. Sukenik and L. Mayer, Sheet 2. 
8 Ibid.,-Sheet 3. 
a of the Historical Geography of the Holy Land, by G. A. Smith, London, 
1915. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
MUGHARET ABU USBA‘! 


M. STEKE.LIs 


The analysis of the Abii Usba‘ remains as made in my preliminary 
report, was later confirmed by a more detailed study of the archaeo 
logical and palaeontological remains. In my preliminary report I pointe« 
out that the flint industry of Abii Usba* had on the one hand affinitie 
with the Upper Natufian, but that on the other new forms of tools 
which are not Natufian, had appeared there. The latter fact togethe: 
with the pottery fragments shows that the newly discovered cultura 
remains were indeed directly derived from the Upper Natufian, bu 
formed a distinctive stage. I have therefore placed the newly discovered 
culture in the Neolithic Period. 

The flint implements of Abii Usba* are all made of well-rolled pebble: 
from the wadi. Neither tabular flint nor obsidian was used. The typical! 
Upper Natufian Tools found are:—I. Micro-burins, i.e. the typical im 
plement of the Mesolithic Period, made on the butt of small flakes 
2. Angle-gravers of Noailles type, which are common in the later stag« 
of the Upper Palaeolithic, but occur also in the Mesolithic. 3. Small 
blades with the fine retouch on the bulbar face known as Helwan 
technique. 4. Crescents or lunates with blunted back or flat, retouched 
either on one edge or on both (Helwan type). 5. Sickle blades of well- 
known Natufian type, all made on non-sectional blades with a blunted 
back. 6. Picks or chisels. The picks discovered at Abii Usba‘ are not 
of the well known Tahunian type; they are made by a bi-faced technique 
and are similar to the type discovered by Miss Garrod at Mugharet 
al-Wad. In addition to the above-mentioned types there occur also end 
scrapers, double end-scrapers, steep scrapers, core scrapers, all types of 
gravers and retouched blades. These tools have a remarkably Natufian 
aspect. 

Together with Natufian tools we have some new forms of flint im 
plements: 1. Arrow-heads:—The arrow-heads of Abii Usba* seem to bx 
of a different technique from those of Jericho VIII-IX.? The Jericho 
variety, made by pressure flaking and with or without wings, does no! 
appear in Abii Usba‘ at all. We have however at Abi Usba‘ a type of 
arrow-heads with a tang, but without wings (not to be confused with a 
similar form from Teleilat Ghassul which latter is, with its rude wings. 
rare even there). The most primitive forms of arrow-heads, however. 
are simple pointed blades with small notches on both sides which serv: 
to attach the arrow-heads to wooden or bone tang. Thus the hundreds 


+ [The following paragraphs are printed by request from a letter written by Dr 
Stekelis in late December, with reference to my discussion in BULLETIN, No. 86, pp. 
10-14. I have omitted a general introduction in which Dr. Stekelis observes that ou 
knowledge of culture sequences in these early ages is still very vague. No change 
except for a few stylistic improvements have been made in the paragraphs that ar 
herewith reproduced.—W. F. A. 

* [See my remarks at the end ofthe article—W. F. A.] 
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f pointed blades discovered at Abii Usba* could be utilized as arrow- 
.eads (although not all of them are notched). A peculiar form is the 
riangular shape with blunted retouch on two sides and on the base, of 
vhich one unique specimen has been found. 2. Denticulated blades. 
‘his type, described by different authors as saws or as denticulated 
ickle-blades, is known from many Chalcolithic localities. These blades 
re made by pressure technique on sectionated blades. The Abi Usba‘ 
pecimens, on the other hand, are made on blunted square-formed 
Natufian blades. Taking into account that denticulated blades are 
known from Magdalenian deposits in Europe, these are no argument 
against an earlier dating of such blades. 

All the above-mentioned tools can therefore be related to a post- 
Mesolithic culture and are definitely neither Chalcolithic nor Cananean 
‘Early Bronze]. Generally speaking, if the flint tools of Abii Usba* had 
been discovered without the accompanying pottery, no one would hesitate 
to attribute them to a later phase of Natufian culture. The presence of 
the pottery however makes us think of a slightly later phase than the 
Natufian itself but closely connected with it. 

Now some words about the pottery. When the pottery was studied 
by the late Dr. Fisher and myself, we were both surprised to find among 
it an horizontal pierced lug-handle and sherds with herring-bone orna- 
ment known from Teleilat Ghassul. We assumed, however, that these 
finds are not typical Ghassulian but represent a survival on this site. 
Incidentally, herring-bone design does in fact occur at Ghassul and has 
been published (see Teleilat Ghassul, I, p. 115, fig. 60: 3, 4). 

It might be interesting to mention here that Miss Garrod has also 
discovered some ill-defined potsherds in the prehistoric level of Mugharet 
al-Wad (B1):— 

“Intrusive pottery sherds were fairly abundant in the upper part of 
B-I, but diminished towards the base. The majority of these are By- 
zantine, but a certain number are of Early Bronze Type. When all the 
datable sherds have been eliminated there remains a handful of frag- 
ments of coarse ware that are most probably Early Bronze, but cannot 
be identified with complete certainty as they give no clue to the shape 
of the vessels to which they belong. If there is indeed contemporary 
pottery in the Upper Natufian, it is represented by these sherds, but 
in view of the fact that at Shukba pottery is undoubtedly absent, I think 
they must be put aside ” (Journ. Royal Anthrop. Inst., 1932, p. 261). 

In other words, if pottery had been found at Shuqbah then the Upper 
Natufian culture would have been removed from the Mesolithic Period 
and put into the Neolithic. What did not happen at Shuqbah and 
Mugharet al-Wad, happened at Abii Usba‘. 

In connection with the Abii Usba*‘ excavations I would only add that 
the introduction or invention of pottery occurred in Palestine probably 
at the end of the Mesolithic Period, and that this fact itself marks the 
difference between Mesolithic and Neolithic civilisations. What we have 
found at Abii Usba‘ dates from the beginning of this new phase of human 
culture. Our conclusions are well supported not only by the archaeo- 
ogical material but also by paleontological remains, which are many and 
very important. 
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The fauna of Abi Usba‘ is very abundant and contains many sub 
species of animal bones especially of small ones. A short list of it was 
published in my preliminary report. Since then, Dr. G. Haas of th 
Zoological Department of the Hebrew University has studied the fauna 
in detail and has discovered many new sub-species. According to him 
about 90% of the fauna of Abii Usba‘ is now extinct. In general th: 
fauna of Abii Usba‘ corresponds to that from the caves of the Mesolithi 
period as described by Miss Bate. We have therefore a marked Meso 
lithic fauna corresponding to the flint industry discovered in the cave. 

If we put Abii Usba* before Jericho IX-XII and after Upper Natufia: 
then the post-Mesolithic chronology would be cleared up. 


Jerusalem, Dec. 18, 1942. 


REMARKS ON Dr. STEKELIs’s LATE PREHISTORIC CHRONOLOGY 


We are much indebted to Dr. Stekelis for sending the results of his 
further study of the material from the early pottery-bearing deposit at 
Mugharet el-Usba‘, as well as for his criticism of the writer’s observa 
tions. That the flint artifacts carry on mesolithic (Natufian) tradition: 
in several categories I am happy to grant; this fact has become even 
clearer through Stekelis’s further studies. We agree—nach wie vor—that 
the new flint culture is subsequent to the Natufian discovered by Miss 
Garrod at Shugbah and Athlit; i.e., it is post-Natufian, not Upper 
Natufian. When, however, Stekelis proposes to date the new pottery 
culture before Jericho IX-XII (last paragraph of his statement) , I must 
continue to object. The work of Garstang, FitzGerald and Ben-Doi 
at Jericho brought a new culture to light, a culture which contained 
flints of “ neolithic” type but no pottery below Stratum IX. In othe 
words, Strata X-XII were characterized by neolithic flints without 
pottery, while IX had neolithic flints and early pottery. The following 
Stratum VIII had chalcolithic pottery, together with a flint cultur 
which had advanced beyond Ghassulian toward Early Bronze (Neuvilie’s 
Canaanean). It is not possible to have such well-developed ceramic 
culture as that of Mugharet Abi Usba‘ followed by a culture of con 
siderable duration at Jericho (less than fifty miles away) which was 
totally innocent of ceramics. If Stekelis is right about the priority of 
his flint culture to that of Jericho [X-XII—and he does seem to be 
correct,—it follows logically that his flint culture was not contemporary) 
with his ceramic culture at all, but preceded it by a considerable interval. 


* In this connection I wish to correct the following slips of the pen in my article :- 
BULLETIN, No. 86, p. 12, n. 8, line 2 from bottom, read “ former ” instead of “ latter. 
In p. 14, line 6, read “after ” instead of “ between.” 

“Cf. Butierin, No. 86, p. 6: “The relation between the flint implements and th 
pottery remains . . . had not been made clear by the soundings.” The history o 
proto-archaeology—as well as that of historic archaeology—is full of cases wher 
successive deposits have been more or less thrown together by the operation < 
natural processes or the intervention of man, This caution operates doubly in th 
case of the fauna. The latter evidently includes a high proportion of animal bone 
dating from the true Mesolithic; in no case can the percentage of 90% for extinc 
types be adduced to prove the great antiquity of the sherds, which cannot have bee! 
fourid in a comparable context. 
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Before taking up the potsherds again, two slight corrections are in 

ler. Stekelis is wrong about the occurrence of flint arrow-heads in 

richo VIII (to judge only from Miss Crowfoot’s detailed account in 
he Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, Vol. XXII, 
pp. 174 ff.): arrow-heads of flint were frequent in Stratum IX but did 
not appear in VIII. Again, when he refers to the occurrence of herring- 
bone design at Ghassil, he fails to mention the fact that none is pub- 
lished from the double stratum IVA-B, which was extensively explored 
by Mallon, Koeppel and their assistants, and has been more fully pub- 
lished in Ghassil II (1940). Only one good example was published in 
Ghassal I, but it was found in Stratum II (following Koeppel’s tentative 
terminology), over ten feet (3m.) below the surface. In Stratum III 
a single very much debased specimen of herring-bone design was found. 
Neither of these earlier levels can safely be called “ Ghassulian,” since 
this term must be reserved for the culture of the top double stratum. 
After further excavations have cleared up the underlying sequence of 
cultures a revision of terminology will probably be in order. I should be 
tempted to link the pottery deposit of Abi Usba‘ with this pre-Ghassulian 
herring-bone ceramic culture® if we could put the flint culture of Abi 
Usba‘t between Jericho IX and Ghassil. If Stekelis is right in saying 
that the latter sequence is not possible, I can only insist again that 
something must be wrong with the stratification of his site. Such hetero- 
geneous bones, flints and sherds can come only from heterogeneous de- 
posits. We are dealing here with long periods, probably lasting centuries, 
and not with short phases of a few decades, where unexpected oscillations 
of such nature are conceivable. 


W. F. Atpricut 


FREE ARTISANS AND SLAVES IN MESOPOTAMIA 
I. MENDELSOHN 


From time immemorial free workers and slaves worked shoulder to 
shoulder in royal factories, in temple establishments, and in private 
industries in Babylonia and Assyria. On the basis of documentary evi- 
dence, from the Third Dynasty of Ur down to the Greek period in 
Babylonia, it is clear that slave labor was never able to supplant free 
labor. This fact is equally true, though to a lesser degree, even in the 
highly organized and efficiently conducted temple and state factories, 
although both the temple and the king had large numbers of slaves at 
their disposal. Competition between free and unfree labor was certainly 
strong particularly in the Late Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods. 
The slave worked for less than the freeman.' But the number of the 


°If the pottery deposit of Abii Usba‘ is not contemporary with the flint culture at 
all, I should tentatively prefer the same association with the horizon of Jericho 
VIII which I suggested on p. 12 of my article. The “aeneolithic” of Byblus is 
considerably later, as Braidwood and Wright have convinced me, but is definitely 
earlier than Early Bronze, as indicated both by its pottery and by its very primitive 
copper daggers. 

Cf. the valuable article by Dubberstein, “Comparative Prices in Later Baby- 
lonia,” AJSL 56 (1939), p. 40. 
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former was never sufficiently large to replace the latter. There was 
numerous and strong free labor class in Babylonia and Assyria.’ Sin: 
that was the case in the unskilled field, what was the relation betwe 
free and unfree workers in the skilled field? That there were skill 
craftsmen among the slave population in Babylonia and Assyria is 
known fact and according to our sources their number must have be 
fairly large in the Late-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods. T] 
paper is an attempt to investigate this problem and to ascertain the r 
and influence of skilled slaves in the economy of Babylonia and Assyri: 
outside the palace and temple domains. 

In Ancient Babylonia we have several references to weavers and on 
to a dyer who were slaves. The weavers were all women * and the dye 
(aslaku) was a man.* Though weaving may not have been consider 
as a highly skilled profession, since most of the Babylonian ladies wo 
their own clothing, it was yet a craft requiring some training and efficiency; 
and the fact that the documents mention that the women sold wer 
weavers proves that weaving was regarded as a trade. Indeed in one 
document a merchant ordered his agent to buy a certain female slave 
only if she was “house-born and a weaver.”* Highly as the weaving 
trade may have been valued,.simple weaving could be learned in every 
household and did not require a long period of apprenticeship under the 
direction of a master craftsman.® The case of the dyer, however, was 
different. Where did he learn his trade? It is quite possible that this 
dyer was originally a freeman who had learned the trade in his youth 
and was later sold into slavery.’ It is, however, more likely that he was 
born into slavery and that his owner sent him to a master dyer to learn 
the trade. The existence of the apprenticeship institution in early Baby- 
lonia is known to us from the Code of Hammurabi, §§ 188-189. In the 
Neo-Babylonian period many an owner sent his young slave to learn a 
trade and it may be safely assumed that this was the case also in early 
Babylonia. 

In late Babylonia the references to privately owned skilled slaves 
are relatively more numerous than in early Babylonia, which means that 
there must have been more skilled slaves in the later than in the earlier 
period. This inference is based not alone on the fact of more frequent 
references to them, but primarily on the extension of industry and 
international trade in the Chaldaean, Persian, and Greek periods which 


? This view is contrary to that expressed by Meissner (Babylonien und Assyrien I, 
p. 385) who maintains that the slaves in Neo-Babylonia not only replaced free labor, 
but were also responsible for the disappearance of the middle class: “ Schliesslich 
standen sich fast nur noch Patrizier und Sklaven gegenueber.” 

*VS XVI 4 (tr. Kraus, Altbabylonische Briefe II, no. 12 [MVAG 36]); VS VII 
188 (tr. Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe aus der Zeit der Hammurapi-Dynastie, no. 
140) ; see also VS XIII 39, 46 (tr. Koschaker and Ungnad, Hammurabi’s Gesetz VI, 
nos. 1841, 1851). 

*CT VIII 49a (tr. Schorr, Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil- und Prozessrechts, 
no. 14). 

®VS XVI 4, cf. note 3. 

°In the Persian era a document mentions five years as the apprenticeship period 
for the weaver’s trade. 

7 We know of such eases in Nuzi, see Nuzi V 456 and AASOR XVI (1935-36), 
no, 29. 
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quite naturally resulted in the increase of the number of skilled crafts- 
aen among both the free and unfree of the country’s working population. 
The trades found are weavers,® leather-workers,’ stone-cutters,’° dyers,** 
fullers,’* and bakers.’* Some of the slave owners sought to take advantage 
of the high wages paid to skilled workers and therefore sent their young 
slaves to learn a trade. This procedure is known to us from a small group 
of slave apprenticeship contracts from the Persian period. An apprentice- 
ship document dated in the reign of Cyrus provides that the young slave 
should remain in the house of his master craftsman for five years. The 
latter is to teach him “ the complete weaver’s trade” (i8-pa-ru-tu gab-bi 
i-lam-mad-su) . The owner is to provide the slave with food and clothing 
during the apprenticeship period. Should the master fail to teach him 
the trade and instead put him to other work, he is to pay six qa of barley 
per day, the slave’s wages (mandattu) , to the owner.’* In another docu- 
ment, also dated in the reign of Cyrus, a slave is given to a master 
craftsman for six years to learn “ the complete trade of a dyer” (pu-sa- 
am-mu-u-tu qa-tu-t v%i-lam-mad-su). In case he does not teach him the 
trade, the master shall pay three ga of barley per day, the slave’s wages, 
to the owner. On the other hand should the slave learn his trade within 
the specified time, the owner promises to present the master with a bonus 
consisting of one garment worth four shekels of silver.° Again another 
document of the same time provides that the young slave should remain 
with his master for four years m order to learn “the complete trade of 
cutting gems” (pur-kil-t-tu qa-ti-ti u-lam-mad-su). The owner will 
provide the slave with clothing (and food). If the slave is not taught 
the trade, the craftsman will pay a fine of one-third mina of silver. If 
he does teach him the trade within the period agreed upon, (the master 
craftsman will receive a gift) .1° It is interesting to note that the master 
craftsman himself was the slave of Cambyses, the crown-prince. In still 
another document of the time of Cyrus a slave is sent to learn the baker’s 
trade. Fifteen months was the period of apprenticeship. Within this 
time the master was to teach him “ the complete baker’s trade” (MU-z-tu 
ga-ti-ti u-lam-mad-su). In case he does not teach him the trade, the 
master must pay the slave tax to the owner. As in the case mentioned 
above, the master baker is a slave himself.17 In an apprenticeship docu- 
ment dated in the reign of Cambyses a slave is sent to a craftsman to 
learn “ the complete fuller’s trade” (qd-si-ru-tu qa-ti-ti ti-lam-mad-su) . 
The apprenticeship period is two years and three months.’* In a docu- 
ment dated in the reign of Darius a slave is sent to a master craftsman 


8 Strassmaier, Cyrus 64 (liis-pa-ru-tu). 

® Tremayne, Records from Erech, Time of Cyrus and Cambyses (YBT VII), 114 
(liaskapu). 

1° Strassmaier, Cyrus 325 (lipur-kil). 

*\ Ibid., Nabonidus 340 and Cyrus 313 (lépu-sa-am-mu-t-tu). 

12 Tbid., Cambyses 245 (liqd-si-ru-tu). 

8 Ibid., Nabonidus 336 (uMU), Cyrus 119, 248; VS V 9, 51 (tr. San Nicolé and 
Ungnad, Neubabylonische Rechts- und Verwaltungsurkunden, nos. 296, 70); Clay, 
Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur, [UMBS II, 1], 65. 

* Strassmaier, Cyrus 64. 

16 Thid., Cyrus 313. 17 Thid., Cyrus 248. 

18 Thid., Cyrus 325. 18 Tbid., Cambyses 245. 
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to learn “the complete trade of leather-working ” (askdpu-t-tu qa-ti-' 
u-lam-mad-su). Instead of providing food and clothing for the slave 
during the years of his apprenticeship, the owner paid a yearly sum t 
the master for the slave’s upkeep.”® 

Trades represented in Middle and Late Assyrian tablets are: weavers 
fullers,2: dyers,**? makers of head-gear,”* goldsmiths,** plowmen,** a1 
gardeners.*® We possess no apprenticeship documents from the Lat 
Assyrian period. It is, however, very likely that the methods employ« 
in Late Babylonia were also practiced in Assyria. From one document 
we learn that a weaver sold his slave who was an ispar birme “ a weaver 
of colored yarn.” *’ This slave learned the trade in his master’s house. 
This was surely the case with other slaves in the Late-Assyrian perio 
Many of them learned a trade in their owner’s house or were sent to 
master craftsman for that purpose. 

Considering the large number of-slaves in the Neo-Babylonian and 
Assyrian periods, the data at our disposal clearly indicates that a ver 
small percentage of them were employed in the skilled fields of industry 
Even in the royal and temple factories which were run mostly by unfr 
labor, the number of skilled slaves was very small and both institutior 
were forced, when large projects were undertaken, to hire skilled labor 
from the market. This situation is dramatically accentuated in a strike 
conducted by free stone-cutters in the Neo-Babylonian period. Th: 
stone-cutters, hired by a government official to perform a certain task 
at a temple, went on strike because they were not paid their wages for 
two months in succession: “ But the men are not pleased, and con 
sequently will not do the king’s work. . . . All the stone-cutters hav 
spoken violently, saying ‘ we are afflicted, for none has paid us for the 
months of Sivan and Tammuz’”** Both the king and the temple were 
evidently unable to supplant the striking stone-cutters with skilled slaves. 
Unskilled labor undoubtedly felt keenly the competition of slave labor, 
but skilled labor suffered little. Babylonian and Assyrian craftsmanship 
was a product of free labor. 

This is not the place for a thorough discussion of this phenomenon. 
Suffice it to say that the reasons for so few artisans among the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian slaves were: (1) the apprenticeship period lasted 
from two to six years, a period during which the slave not only did not 


19 Thid., Darius 457 (tr. Kohler and Peiser, Aus dem babylonischen Rechtslebe 
IV, p. 76; the translators left the word /“askapu in lines 3 and 5 untranslated ). 

20 Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur juristischen Inhalts, no. 98 (tr. David and 
Ebeling, Assyrische Rechtsurkunden, no. 93 in Zeitschrift fuer Vergleichende Recht 
wissenschaft 44 [1929]); Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, nos. 172, 268, 642 
(tr. Kohler and Ungnad, Assyrische Rechtsurkunden, nos. 461, 88, 46). 

*1 Johns, op. cit., nos, 258, 296 (tr. Kohler and Ungnad, op. cit., nos. 69, 79). 

22 Ibid., no. 619 (tr. ibid., no. 47). 

8 Thid., no. 247 (likub&u), (tr. ibid., no. 83). 

*4 Tbid., no. 310 (kudimmu), (tr. ibid., no. 158; Kohler and Ungnad, op. cit., read 
nangar? and translate “Zimmermann? ”; ef. Johns op, cit., vol. III, p. 524). 

* Ibid., no. 432 (li is APIN, “plowman,” not “operator of watering machine ” 
(tr. ibid., no. 107). 

*° Tbid., nos. 235, 366, 447, ete. (tr. ibid., nos. 231, 52, 61). 

* Ibid., no. 642 (tr. ibid., no. 464). ey 

*° Thompson, Late Babylonian Letters, no. 160. 
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ing in any profit, but the owner had to spend money for his upkeep; 
(2) the number of slaves in well-to-do families averaged from one to 
bree and therefore only a few of them could be spared to be used as an 
investment with a view to future returns; and finally (3) since there 
vere few slave artisans and their wages were only a little less than those 
»2id to free artisans, the employers preferred free craftsmen to slave 
craftsmen.”® 


AN ARCHAIC HEBREW PROVERB IN AN AMARNA LETTER 
FROM CENTRAL PALESTINE 


W. F. ALsricut 


An eminent British Assyriologist wrote over two years ago, “(Amarna) 
No, 252 is a very obscure letter, and K (nudtzon)’s uncertainty is plainly 
shown by the gaps and the italics of his translation.” During the past 
few years I have gone over this letter again and again, until I am now 
able to explain most, if not all, of the difficulties which subsisted after 
the careful work of Knudtzon. The latest translations by Mercer? and 
de Koning* have not advanced our understanding of the letter at all. 
It is not necessary to point again to the fact that the Canaanite expres- 
sions which abound in this letter illustrate the close relation between 
North and South Canaanite in the fourteenth century, since attention 
has been called to this fact with emphasis above, in my other article in 
this number. Many detailed examples will be given in the notes. The 
extent to which the scribe of our letter employed Canaanite is shown 
by the fact that after adhering to “ Amarna Accadian ” for the first 15 
lines of his letter (aside from one Canaanite word labeled as such), he 
frankly abandoned the effort to be correct in lines 16-31. Disregarding 
the particle u, “and,” we count only about 20% of his words in these 
lines as pure Accadian, with 40% mixed or ambiguous, and no less than 
40% pure Canaanite. No wonder the letter has proved baffling! — 

By far the most interesting new point is the proverb which is quoted 
in lines 15-19. Reconstructed (but adhering to Amarna phonetics) the 
proverb would run something like this: Ki namlu tumhasgu la’ tiqabbilu 
u(wa) tdnsuku yad(a) ’adami sa* yimahdsuha, “If ants are smitten, 
they do not accept (the smiting) quietly, but they bite the hand of the 
man who smites them.” With this compare the two very ancient Hebrew 
proverbs about ants which have come down to us in the Book of Proverbs: 
“Go to the ant, O lazy one; see its ways and learn” (6: 6) and “ Ants 
are not a mighty folk, yet they prepare their food in summer” (30: 25). 


*° Slaves could not be trusted to operate with expensive tools even when they 
possessed the skill to handle them, cf. Mendelsohn, BULLETIN, No. 85 (1942), p, 14. 

‘C. J. Gadd, Pal. Explor. Quart., 1940, p. 123. 

Mercer, The Tell el-Amarna Tablets (1939), pp. 656 ff. 

‘De Koning, Studién over de El-Amarnabrieven, pp. 140 ff. 

‘The relative pronoun sa can perfectly well be South Canaanite as well as Acca- 
dian, since it occurs in the Song of Deborah (early eleventh century) as well as 
several times in the Story of Gideon in Judges (originating in the same district as 
the letter of Lab*’aya which we are translating here) in the Massoretic vocalization 
se-. 
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A LETTER FROM LAB’AYA ° 


a-na "3arri-ma bi-li-ia 
qi-bi-ma 
um-ma ™La-ab-a-ya ardu-ka 
a-na sépé sarri® be-li-ia am- 
qu-ut 
. i-nu-ma* sap-ra-ta 
a-na ia-a-s dannu-me 
awilitu” a sa-ab-tu dla 
ki-i us-sur-ru-na awilitu”! 
i-na nu-kur-te sa-ab-ta-at-me 
alu 
. ki et-me sa-li-me u ki et-me it- 
'tal-me 


1] %4lyqbi. it-ti-ia 


sa-ab-ta-at-me dlu 
i i-li ga-bi 
qa-ar-si-ia \ 81-tr-ti 
15. i-na pa-ni ™Sarri-ma be-li-ia 


TO THE KING OF EGYPT 


To the king, my lord, 

say, 

Thus Lab’aya, thy servant. 

At the feet of the king, my lor 
I fall. 

As for what thou hast written 

to me, “ Are the men strong 

who seized the town?— 

How can the men be resisted? ” °— 

(I reply), The town was captured 
in war, 

though ® I had taken an oath *° of 
conciliation, and when I took 
the oath 

an (Egyptian) officer took the oath 
with me! 

The town hath been seized 

as well as my god.’* I have been 

slandered (treated disloyally) * 

before the king, my lord. 


5 For the meaning of this name in Canaanite see above, n. 5la. 
®T follow Bezold rather than Knudtzon here. 


“ec 


7 The conjunction intima, which means 


when ” in Accadian, developed an artificial 


function as surrogate of Canaanite ki in Canaanite Accadian; cf. my remarks, 


BULLETIN, No. 86, p. 31. 


See the unpublished dissertation (Johns Hopkins) of Dr. 


F. A. Baepler, “The Particles intima and ki in the Amarna Tablets.” 
8 This strange form, which is found several times in the letters, may be the result 
of confusion between the verb nasdéru (in its rare second form nussuru?) and the 


word which appears in Hebrew as ‘asar, “ to check, resist, arrest.” 


cf. below, n. 19. 


For ki, “ how,” 


® This meaning of ki is also common in Biblical Hebrew. 
1° The alternation between the Accadian gal itmé and ifte‘al ittamé is not sur- 
prising; we find it also, e.g., in the roughly contemporary cuneiform letter from 


Carchemish treated in the BULLETIN, No. 82, p. 45, lines 21 f. 
first and third person preterite is characteristic. 


has yet understood this line. 


The confusion between 
It is surprising that no interpreter 


11 The Accadian salimu, with the technical sense “conciliation, pact of concilia- 
tion,” now well known from the Bogazkéy texts, is meant, in spite of the incorrect 


spelling with §, 
letters. 


of an Egyptian official, so the attack on him was doubly reprehensible. 


which may be paralleled a good many times in these Canaanite 
Lab’aya had—so he claims—made a formal pact with his foes in the presence 


His ad- 


versaries would presumably have maintained that it was Lab*’aya who broke the 
truce and who was reaping just punishment for his treachery. 
12 This simple translation is grammatically perfect, since the noun is nominative 


(the genitive would be iliya). 


The form is identical in Accadian and Canaanite. 


In lines 29 f. we have further details, making it practically certain that the town 
in question was the residence of Lab’aya’s father and contained the shrine of 
Lab’aya’s ancestral patron deity (on which see Jour. Bib. Lit., 1935, pp. 189-191) 


18 The Accadian idiom is incorrectly reproduced by the scribe; it 


should be 


qarséya akli, literally, “my pieces have been eaten,” as correctly given (in the 


third person plural) in Amarna 286: 6. 


Can. #irti is the passive preterite of the 


verb which appears in Hebrew as 4dr, “ to trick, betray.” 
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ga-ni-tam ki-i na-am-lu Further, if ants '* 

tu-um-ha-si la-a are smitten,’® they do not 

ti-qa-bi-lu & ta-an-'su'-ku receive (the smiting passively) ** 
but they bite *” 

ga-ti awili" ga yi-ma-ha-as-s the hand of the man who smites 
them! ** 

ki-i a-na-ku i-a-ha-tu How * can I hesitate *° 

ui-ma an-nu-ta™ u these days (!)** when 

sa-ab-ta-at-me 2 dldni-ia - two towns of mine have been seized? 

Sa-ni-tam sum-ma ti-qa-bu Further, (even) if thou wilt say, 

ap-pu-na-ma “ Come,”” 


‘This word, which has puzzled all previous students, is Heb. nemdlah for older 
*namlatu (properly a single ant, like Arab. namlah; namlu is collective, “ ants,” 
exactly like Arabic naml). The Accadian word was zirbdbu, with a synonym 
lamattu for *namaltu (Landsberger, Fauna [1934]), p. 136). 

‘5 The normal gal passive in Canaanite. Note the indicative ending, as in Ugaritic 
and Arabic, in all three verbal forms in lines 17-18. Note also that collective 
singulars or plurals are regularly construed with a feminine singular in South 
Canaanite, just as in Ugaritic and Arabic, cf. Ebeling, Das Verbum der El-Amarna- 
Briefe (1910), pp. 48 ff.; Andrée Herdner, Revue des Etudes Sémitiques, 1938, pp. 
76-83; Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar (1940), p. 53; Albright, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 
1940, p. 416. The supposed plural ending is probably merely energic, hence the 
final n. 

1° This form is a defectively written pi‘el. Heb. qabbel is used with identically 
the same meaning in Hebrew didactic literature, Prov. 19:20 (to accept reproof 
without grumbling) and Job 2:10 (to receive the judgments of God without mur- 
muring). It is rather amusing to note that the word is regularly given as an 
illustration of the late Aramaisms in Hebrew vocabulary. 

7 Bezold’s copy reads ta-an-!'nal-ku; the line is on the edge of the tablet and is, 
accordingly, not visible on the photograph, Pl. 21. However, since the only difference 
whatever between NA and SU in this letter consists in the presence of three short 
horizontal wedges in the latter against two in the former, our reading is certain. 
Knudtzon spoiled his effort by removing the final KU arbitrarily to the end of the 
next line. The form tanéuku is grammatically perfect; note the operation of the 
Barth-Ginsberg law (which requires the vocalic sequence i-a and a-u in the first 
two syllables of an imperfect verbal form) and the correct indicative ending. The 
“Amorite ” tendency not to assimilate the consonant n to a following dental or 
sibilant is already illustrated from Shechem (for a short discussion see my remarks, 
Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1940, p. 417, and BuLLETIN, No. 86, p. 30, n. 17). 

‘S This hybrid form is a conflation of the Accadian present indicative imabassi for 
*imabassi (we should have here the subordinating mood, imabasusi, though false 
analogy would probably yield the shorter form more often even in Accadian) and the 
Canaanite *yimahdsuha. 

‘’ For this meaning see my first article in this number, n. 17. The same use ap- 
pears in this letter, line 8, and in another Lab’aya letter, Amarna 254: 40. 

°° Sahatu, “to hesitate, be timid, modest,” is common in Accadian, and must 
not be confused with &ahdtu (isbit), “to leap, attack,” which also occurs in the 
Amarna Tablets, or with its homonym, sabdtu (isbut), “to strip, undress.” The 
vocalization of the form (which follows the Barth-Ginsberg law) is perfect Canaanite 
and bad Accadian, so the word may be Canaanite as well as Accadian. 

** Apparently the scribe started to write Accadian tima annd, “this day” (ad- 
verbial accusative) and, becoming confused, changed his phrase to amé annitam, 
“these days.” Of all our translators, only Mercer seems to have recognized the 
words, but has unfortunately misinterpreted the context. My translation is entirely 
independent. 

** The Middle-Accadian asseverative adverb appunama is particularly common in 
the Bogazkéy texts (cf. Labat, L’Accadien de Boghaz-kéi, p. 103). In Ugaritie it 
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25. nu-pu-ul-me 
ta-ah-ta-mu u 
ti-ma-ha-st-ka 
i-bi ui-sur-Tu-na 
awilitu a sa-ab-tu, dla <u> 
. i-li Su-zu-me a-bi-ia 


a vi-sur-ru §u-nu 


fall °° 

beneath them ** and 
let them smite thee, 
my foe (s) 7° would (still) be resisted, 
the men who seized the town <and)> 
my god, the despoilers*’ of my 

father, 
yea, they would be resisted! 


99 oF 


NOTES AND NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


The winter meeting of the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research was called to order by President Burrows at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, on Monday, December 28, 1942 at 8.05 
p.m. In addition to the president the following were present: Messrs. 
Albright, Bull, Dinsmoor, Morey, Moulton as Trustees, Jeffery as Asso- 
ciate Trustee, Cadbury as Secretary of the Schools, Gehman as a member 
of the Evaluation Committee, and Mrs. Walton as secretary of the New 
Haven office. Among many reports and actions at the meeting the fol- 


appears commonly in the same general sense as *apnk, i. e., ’appunaka. 


Our form 


also probably Canaanite as well as Accadian. 
28 The sentence was first correctly explained by Knudtzon in an appendix, p. 1601 


of his edition. 
direct discourse. 


Nupul-me is the Canaanite imperative with affixed m« 


(mi) of 


24This is Hebrew tahtdém, with the old ending wu, for *tahtdhimu; the ending u 
of the pronominal suffix himu appears repeatedly in Canaanite words in the Amarna 


Letters and was preserved archaistically in Hebrew as -dmé (sing.) and 
. t=] 


émo ( pl 


2 This form is a perfectly normal Canaanite present-future, “they shall smite 


thee 15. 


”. cf. above, n. 


2° This word, which has baffled all previous students, is simply ’ibu or ’ebu, “ foe, 
enemy,” which appears in Ugaritic as ’ib (’eb); in form it is an intransitive pai 


ticiple like Heb. gér (for older gir). 


Heb. ’6yéb and Accadian @ibu are second: 


transitive participles. The alternation between transitive and intransitive participles 
is common in Hebrew and Semitic generally (cf. on the names Abel and Obel abi 


in my first article in this number, n. 44) 


27 This word has again baffled all interpreters. 


Since the reading of both the 


word itself and its context is certain from the photograph, we are obviously dealing 
with a Canaanite word, which can be only Hebrew sdésim, “ plunderers, raiders, 


brigands.” 


i (cf. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar, p. 38; J. Friedrich, Zeits. f. Sem., I, 
saméma, 


Amarna we have samiima and 


Since the Can. nominative plural ended in tima, with construct ending 


5; 


p. 


“heavens,” both labeled Canaan 


as 


glosses), and our word is nominative in function, the spelling is a perfect reproduc- 
tion of a spoken s6sti-me (since Hebrew samek, then pronounced as an affricative, 
always transcribed 2 in Accadian at this period), in which the enclitic me appea 
in the middle of a construct chain just as often in Ugaritic (as discovered by Git 


berg, who has since found a number of illustrations in Hebrew verse) ; 
It may be added that the word is 
from the verb corresponding to Heb. sdsdh, parallel to sdsas. 


op. cit., p. 76, n. 1. 


ef. Gord 
a good Canaanite participle 
It is likely that t 


verb itself is ultimately a denominative from Egyptian Sasu, “ nomads, marauder 
(whence Coptic 46s, “ shepherd ”’), itself derived from a very ancient native Egypti 


word §s, “to transverse.” 


Under no circumstances can the Egyptian word 


derived from the Canaanite, as thought by Max Miiller and others. 
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|»wing may be mentioned. Other items will be announced at the proper 
time. 

Dr. Bull, as chairman of the Committee on Membership and Resources, 
eave a short report on the five lectures which have been given during 
the year. 

President Burrows spoke of the loyalty of most of our Corporation 
members in keeping up their payments. 

The President also reported the gift of a large slide collection by Pro- 
fessor Torrey. The gratitude of the Board for this gift was expressed 
to Professor Torrey. 

Professor Glueck was named Director of the Jerusalem School for one 
year, beginning July 1, 1943, when Dr. Engberg’s appointment will have 
expired. 

In the absence of Professor Waterman, Professor Dinsmoor reported 
for the Baghdad School committee, recommending that $720 be granted 
Miss Porada for photographing the Nuzi seal impressions at the Oriental 
Institute in Chicago and making a comparative study of them, on con- 
ditions to be determined by the Executive Committee. 

The appointment of R. Morton Smith as Thayer Fellow for 1942-43 
was reported by the Executive Committee, with a stipend not to exceed 
$750, the amount to be determined by Dr. Glueck. 

Professor Burrows also reported that the Executive Committee had 
given Dr. Engberg an indefinite leave of absence at his request. 

A tentative budget for the fiscal year 1943-44 was presented and dis- 
cussed, adoption being deferred to the April meeting. 

Professor Albright as chairman of the nominating committee offered 
the names of the present officers for re-election, viz.: Professor Burrows, 
President, Professor W. F. Albright, Vice-President, Professor Cadbury, 
Secretary, and Dr. Moulton, Treasurer. Dr. Bull was nominated to 
succeed Professor Morey as a member of the Executive Committee for 
three years, and the following as Associate Trustees for 1943: Ingholt, 
Jeffery, Kraeling, McCown, Meek, Pfeiffer, and Stinespring. 

The annual meeting of the Corporation of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research was held at Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, December 29. The roll-call and presentation 
of proxies showed that a quorum was present. The President and 
Treasurer presented their reports. 

Professor Gehman reported for the Committee on Evaluation, since 
Professor Montgomery, the chairman, was unable to be present. 

Professor Filson, as chairman of the Nominating Committee, presented 
the names of the following as trustees for the term 1943-5: Messrs. 
Kunhardt, Morey, and Wilson to succeed themselves, and Mr. Oliver 
Reynolds of New York to succeed Mr. Edward Warburg, who had 
resigned during the year. 

Professor Hatch was nominated as a member of the Evaluation Com- 
mittee to succeed Professor Montgomery, whose term had expired. As 
nominating committee for next year Professors Casey, Leslie, and Stine- 
spring were nominated. These nominations were accepted and the 
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trustees and committeemen so nominated were elected by vote. (M:. 
Reynolds has since indicated his acceptance of election as trustee.) 

Professors Torrey and Goetze were re-elected as auditing committec. 

Dr. Moulton asked the representatives to make clear to their institu- 
tions that funds are still needed and our work is still going on. 

At noon, December 30, there was a luncheon meeting of the Alum: 
and Friends of the A.S.O.R. at the Kings Crown Hotel. Thirty-si 
persons were present. Professor S. Vernon McCasland, president fo 
1942, presided. The following officers were elected: President, Margaret 
B. Crook; vice-president, Charles D. Matthews, continued from 1942; 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. F. Stinespring; Executive Committee, Carl H 
Kraeling, G. Ernest Wright. The President read a message from Pri 
fessor J. A. Montgomery, regretting absence because of an accident to 
his leg, and saying, “I am glad you use the term ‘ Alumni.’ I thin! 
I proposed it. It is good to be just an Alumnus once more.” The Secr: 
tary was instructed to send greetings in reply. President Millar Burrows 
gave an optimistic report of the activities and prospects of the School: 
Appreciative comments upon Messrs. George A. Barton, George Andre\ 
Reisner, Flinders Petrie, and Elihu Grant were offered by Warren J 
Moulton, F. C. Grant, W. F. Albright, John W. Flight. It was resolved 
that letters be sent from the gathering to the families. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


A luncheon meeting of the Alumni and Friends of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research will be held in connection with the meeting of 
the American Oriental Society in New York City, on Wednesday, Apri! 
28 at 1 o'clock. Topic: “ Twenty-one Years of Progress in Methods of 
Excavation.” 


MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS IN 1942 
CORPORATION MEMBERS 


Corporate Membership in the American Schools of Oriental Research is 
largely reserved for colleges, universities, theological seminaries, and othe: 
cultural and educational institutions. On acceptance into membership an 
institution appoints a representative to attend the annual meetings of th: 
Corporation, by which the work of the Schools is governed. Institutions 
desiring further information concerning membership may write to ou! 
office in New Haven. 

We publish below a list of institutional members to date, together wit! 
the names of their representatives. Many of them have been members 
and participants in joint archaeological expeditions with the Schools for 

‘more than forty years. We are happy to acknowledge this mutuall; 
helpful relationship. 
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nerican Oriental Society, Prof. O. R. Sellers 
verican University of Beirut, Dr. 8. B. L. 
Penrose, Jr. 
lover Newton Theological School, 
Wilder 


Prof. Amos 


iintebeaienl Institute of America, the President 
ex officio 


gustana College and Theological 
Prof. Carl A. Anderson 
ngor Theological Seminary, President Emeritus 
Warren J. Moulton 
2cloit College, Prof. Carl E. Purinton 
rkeley Divinity School, Prof. Robert C. 
_ Dentan 
irmingham-Southern College, Prof. Charles D. 
Matthews 
ston University 
Elmer A. Leslie 
wn University, Prof. R. P. Casey 
itler University, Prof. T. W. Nakarai 


Jatholic University of America, Rev. Fr. E. P. 
Arbez 


‘entral Conference of American Rabbis, 
Jonah B. Wise 


jlumbia University, Prof. Arthur Jeffery 

Yornell University, Prof. A. H. Detweiler 

Crozer Theological Prof. 
Pritchard 

Drew University, Prof. J. Newton Davies 

Dropsie College, President A. A. Neuman 

Duke University, Prof. W. F. Stinespring 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
W. E. Griffiths 

Episcopal Theological School, 
Hatch 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Prof. Otto J. Baab 

General Theological Seminary, Prof. C. A. 
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and will receive the following benefits: 
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2. The current Annual, or a recommended book on archaeology. 
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Cyrus H. Gordon, The Living Past (1942). 
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Address all enquiries to the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 
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What Mean These Stones? Millar Burrows. 1941. $2.50. 
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